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HE German reply to President Wilson’s protest 
. with regard to the threatened destruction of 
neutral shipping by submarines makes it 
perfectly evident that the German Government is not at 
all concerned any longer to conciliate American opinion, 
or even to avoid an open breach with the United States. 
And indeed why should it be? Assuming that Great 
Britain is being successful—and is likely to be still more 
successful in future—in preventing the importation 
from America of those things which Germany most 
needs, and that America is unable or unwilling to 
attempt to coerce Great Britain in the matter, Germany 
has nothing left to gain from America’s neutrality. The 
active goodwill of the Republic might be a really 
valuable asset to a country so beset, but that Germany 
can no longer have any hope of winning. So she can 
well afford to be comparatively indifferent even as to the 
possibility of America definitely joining her enemies. 
For in any case there is no United States army to be 
sent to Europe, and as to the United States navy, it 
would be more likely in the present state of affairs to be 
an embarras de richesse than a help to the Allies. A large 
number of German subjects at present in America would 
of course become liable to various pains and penalties, but 
Germany is not in a mood just now to be very much 
concerned about a trifle of that sort. 
* * * 


It appears that the most extravagant hopes are being 
built in Germany upon the results of the submarine 
campaign. There is even talk of bringing England to 
her knees by starvation, and so ending the war in a few 
weeks. Such expectations are very difficult to under- 
stand, even.on the assumption that ‘they are only preva- 
lent outside naval circles. It is natural perhaps that 


the possibility of counter-measures should be overlooked, 
since the German public has never been encouraged to 
entertain any respect for the courage and resource of 
the British navy. But, counter-measures apart, it is 
obvious that the damage done by the most successful 
submarine depends largely on chance, and can therefore 
be only casual and indiscriminate. The idea presumably 
is that if by a few lucky strokes some big ships are sent 
to the bottom, the moral effect will be sufficient to pre- 
vent any others putting to sea. But this view ignores 
the effect of Government insurance and the possibility, 
which could at any moment be converted into a reality 
by little more than a stroke of the pen, of the Govern- 
ment taking over the entire merchant marine and 
carrying on all overseas commerce during the war as a 
national service. We do not, of course, suggest that 
any such measure is in the least likely to be necessary 
as a result of the new German policy, but the possibility 
of it effectually excludes any chance of our food supplies 
being appreciably curtailed by submarine activities. 


* * * 


It is fairly evident that the Russians have suffered a 
more or less serious reverse in East Prussia, but how 
serious it is difficult to guess. The Russians are even 
less communicative than other people with regard to 
any losses they may suffer, and the German reports are 
certainly not to be trusted. If in the early days of the 
war the German authorities announced that they had 
captured 64,000 prisoners it was fairly safe to accept 
the figure, but in estimating the value of a similar 
announcement to-day it is necessary to remember that 
for reasons connected probably with the state of German 
public opinion the policy of the German authorities has 
changed. Victories if they cannot be won are now 
invented. To change 6,400 into 64,000, for instance. 
would be, at any rate, no greater fabrication than the 
official announcement of the sinking of a British battle- 
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cruiser in the North Sea fight last month. It is certain, 
however, that the Russians have had to evacuate East 
Prussia ; but this only means that the Germans, making 
use of their enormously superior railway system, have 
rushed several new Army Corps to this point, and have 
succeeded in driving home their attack before the 
Russians could bring up reinforcements. There are 
other points in the line from the sea to the Bukovina at 
which the same thing might be done, but they are none 
of them vital points or points at which the Germans 
could pursue their advantage to a decisive issue. On 
the Vistula, before Warsaw and along the Galician 
railway the Grand Duke remains immovable in face of 
the most desperate efforts. 
* * * 

It might have been anticipated that the first place in 
which Germany would use her new formations would be 
East Prussia, since that is the only piece of her territory 
which was actually invaded ; but what she has just done 
there is, we take it, only the beginning of a series of new 
efforts. The next may be on the western front. All 
the combatants have been busy since last August pre- 
paring and equipping new armies, and just as Germany 
endeavoured to start ahead of her enemies in the first 
lap of the struggle so in all probability will she endeavour 
to start ahead of them in the second lap. If she has 
1,000,000 or 1,500,000 fresh men whom she can hurl at 
some point in the French and British line she is not 
likely to wait until the still larger reinforcements which 
we and our Allies have prepared are ready in the field. 
The great attack which we must expect may come any 
day now that spring is upon us, and when it does come 
it will no doubt be a desperate business. That it will 
be successfully resisted no one in the ranks of the Allies 
doubts, and it will probably suit General Joffre’s strategy 
to wait for it rather than to attempt to anticipate it. 
Then, when the counter-attack is made, will come the 
first real trial of strength between the Allies and the 
Germans. Up to now we have been steadily on the 
defensive, handicapped by various circumstances which 
have not handicapped the Germans and which were in 
their nature temporary. In the spring we shall be 
practically at full strength, and our chances of success 
will be far greater than in the first lap. Likewise the 
consequences of failure will be far more serious. 

* * * 

The new danger which threatens neutral shipping in 
European waters has tended to diminish public interest 
in Sir Edward Grey’s final reply to the American Note 
of December 28th. On all points, however, the reply is 
exhaustive and, in British eyes at all events, conclusive. 
With regard, indeed, to President Wilson’s most serious 
complaint, that American products were being denied 
access by the British fleet to “‘ long-established markets 
in neutral countries,” the reply proves the suggestion 
to be so entirely baseless that one cannot help wondering 
at the carelessness which, in the face of easily ascertain- 
able facts, ever allowed such a complaint to be made. 
As Sir Edward Grey says, the general result of his 
enquiries is to “show convincingly that the naval 
operations of Great Britain are not the cause of any 
diminution in the volume of American exports.’ The 
arguments regarding contraband and the exercise of the 


right of search are equally weighty, but in view of the 
last sentence of Sir Edward Grey’s letter they do not 
seem to be of great importance. For a new situation is 
upon us in which all hitherto recognised rules will be 
consigned to the scrap heap, and searches for precedents 
will interest only the historical student of international 
law. 
* * * 

Ever since the beginning of the war the naval experts 
have been trying to convince the British public of the 
enormous things which the British Navy has achieved 
in spite of the absence of great battles and the apparent 
inactivity of the Grand Fleet. But we do not think any 
of them have succeeded in depicting those achievements 
half as vividly as Mr. Churchill did in his really admirable 
speech on Monday. Mr. Churchill had, of course, the 
advantage of being able to speak with full authority and 
give definite figures, and his description of the problem 
which had to be dealt with by the Navy in the autumn 
was exceedingly impressive. There was a time, he 
pointed out, when several separate great convoys of 
from 40 to 60 ships each were having to be guarded on 
their way across the ocean from Australia, from Canada, 
and from India, and this when the strong German 
squadron, subsequently destroyed at the Falkland 
Islands, was known to be at large, though its precise 
whereabouts were uncertain. This squadron had to be 
watched and waited for in superior force in six or seven 
different parts of the world at once. And all the time 
‘* within a few hours’ steam of our own shores there was 
concentrated a hostile fleet which many have argued in 
former times was little inferior to our own ’’—and hardly 
a Regular soldier left in this country! The Admiralty 
is certainly to be congratulated not only on its achieve- 
ments, but on the fact that its responsibilities and 
anxieties, great as they still are, have been vastly 
reduced since those early days. 

x * * 

The Government evidently does not realise the 
strength of the feeling caused by the continued rise of 
prices. The representative conferences held last Satur- 
day all over the country revealed, not only a quite 
unparalleled unity, but also nothing less than a passion 
of indignation. What seemed the cold heartlessness 
of Mr. Asquith’s speech—notably his assumption that 
a rise of twenty per cent. in prices was, after all, a small 
hardship for the wage-earners to bear as the result 
of a world war—has considerably embittered those 
workmen whom it has reached. Nor did Mr. Runciman 
put a better face upon it in the debate that was resumed 
on Wednesday. The Government ‘does not seem to 
remember that it is held responsible, and rightly so held 
—not for preventing a rise in prices, which may often 
be beyond its power—but for taking all possible steps 
to protect the people against a disastrous inroad upon the 
accustomed standard of life. Except for an extra- 
ordinary purchase of sugar, the Government appears 
to have taken no such action. It is now, at last, going 
merely to enquire into retail coal prices in London! It 
claims credit for “ pooling” the railway companies’ 
wagons, but refuses to treat in the same way the 
privately owned coal trucks. It will not’ even take 
steps to get distributed in London the 10,000 tons a 
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week of coal which, months ago, it accepted as a gift 
at a fixed low price. 
5 * * * 

The best and most effective remedy for a rise in prices 
is, however, an exactly corresponding and equally 
universal rise in wages and salaries, and it is this that 
the Government, if it knew its economics, and were 
willing to act on its knowledge, would have sought to 
secure. It is very anxious that the “ industrial truce ”’ 
which it imposed on the Trade Unions should continue ; 
and it has at last allowed the railway companies, virtually 
as its agents, to concede a rise of three shillings a week 
to the lower grades and two shillings to the higher—an 
increase which, quite apart from the rise in prices, is 
very long overdue, and which once secured is never 
likely to be surrendered. Very tardily the Government 
is now advising the farmers to follow the example of the 
railways—not, be it noted, in order that the labourer 
may be able to live, but merely in order that the farmer 
may not lose his labour-force. The workmen in the 
Admiralty dockyards have been granted exiguous in- 
creases. What the Government ought to do is to pro- 
claim the urgent importance of all wages and salaries 
under, say, £160 a year being increased in proportion to 
the rise in the cost of living, as ascertained and periodi- 
eally declared by the Board of Trade. 

* * * 

The Government should itself set the example as 
regards the three hundred thousand civil employees of 
the State. It should urge, by L.G.B. Circular, a 
similar policy on all the local governing authorities as 
regards their seven hundred thousand employees. It 
should further have the matter instantly considered by 
the dozen Trade Boards which, under Board of Trade 
direction, have actually fixed the present low wages of 
several hundred thousand of the poorest men and women 
workers at threepence and sixpence per hour, These 
rates have, by the operation of the rise in prices, auto- 
matically become something less than starvation wages, 
and ought promptly to be raised by at least five-and- 
twenty percent. All this is plainly within Mr. Asquith’s 
power. If the members of the Government thought and 
knew and cared as much about preventing a fall in the 
standard of life of the mass of the people as they do 
about preventing the fall in the price of Consols, does 
anyone believe that very potent action would not be 
found to be possible? We fear that it has never 
occurred to Mr. Asquith that he has any duty in the 
matter. Yet a fall in the standard of life is the very 
worst calamity that a people can experience. 

* * * 


The meeting of the British, French, Belgian and 
Russian sections of the International Socialist Bureau 
revealed a really remarkable depth of unity among 
these forty very representative leaders of the wage- 
earning classes of their several countries. The lengthy 
declaration communicated to the Press as their unani- 
mous conclusion is as emphatic a pronouncement in 
favour of a resolute continuance of the war until a 
durable peace can be assured to the world as if it had 
been drawn up by the Cabinets of the Allied Powers. 
There has been some severe criticism of its terms in 
the French Press, but this seems to have been founded 





on an erroneous interpretation of a certain phrase which 
was taken to mean that the Socialists were opposed 
to any attempt to carry the war across the enemy's 
frontier. Even if anyone had desired to express such 
an opinion it would have been manifestly impossible 
to do so in view of the fact that two of the belligerent 
Cabinets were represented by Socialist delegates— 
M. Vandervelde and M. Marcel Sembat. We under- 
stand that the only points of difference which showed 
themselves amongst the delegates were as to how far 
back to trace the origin of the war and how to avoid any 
unnecessarily harsh condemnation of the common 
enemy, with whose people all the delegates wished to 
be able eventually to re-establish friendly relations. 
All the same, however, it was decided that no complete 
International Socialist Congress could conveniently 
meet for the present ! 
* * * 


The extraordinary story which Sir Roger Casement 
has circulated concerning the attempt of the Foreign 
Office, acting through the British Minister at Christiania, 
to get him captured or assassinated at a cost of £5,000 
is quite of a piece with the rest of the perfectly mad 
enterprise to which he has committed himself. But 
ff there were the smallest foundation for it we should 
certainly demand the impeachment of Sir Edward 
Grey for a gross misapplication of the taxpayers’ money. 
Dead or alive Sir Roger Casement is not worth £5,000 
either to us or to the Germans; and we think he may 
rest assured that the very last thing the British Govern- 
ment desires is to capture him. It would be impossible 
to avoid bringing him to trial, and at the end of it 
either shooting him or shutting him up im a lunatic 
asylum, and there is, we feel sure, no general desire here 
to do either of these things to him. Technically, of 
course, he is a traitor of the most heinous and despicable 
description, but actually one cannot help regarding 
him with a certain amount of kindly tolerance as an 
honest fanatic whose misguided enthusiasm has been too 
much for his judgment. If his German friends won't 
keep him any longer Sir Edward Grey will probably 
be only too pleased to connive at his escape to Brazil, 
say—in the very thinnest of disguises. 

* * * 

From the regimental magazine of a certain battalion 
of “* Kitchener’s Army,”’ which has now been in existence 
as a unit for five months, we take the following : 


On Wednesday, January, 13th, a Debating Meeting was held 
in “D” Company’s Recreation Room. Second-Lieut. W— 
was in the chair and there was a considerable attendance of all 
ranks. The motion for discussion—*‘* That the war has proved 
the necessity of compulsory service "—was proposed by Second- 
Lieut. S— and opposed by Sergeant K—. Capt. W— followed 
in support of the motion and Lieut. O— on the side of the 
opposition. After Second-Lieut. S— had replied to the arguments 
advanced against his contention the chairman declared the motion 
defeated by acclamation and the Ayes did not challenge his 
decision. 


The men of the new army evidently do not lack confi- 
dence. They appreciate the value of the voluntary spirit 
and are not to be persuaded of the impossibility of turning 
civilians into first-class soldiers by six months’ training 
after war breaks out. They know, in fact, that it 
can be done and that the product is a match for any 
regiment of conscripts that Germany can produce. 
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A VISION OF POWER 


HERE was more than coincidence in the fact 
that Mr. Winston Churchill’s forceful survey 
last Monday of the achievements of our 

naval power was preceded by Mr. Lloyd George’s no less 
dramatic description of his organisation of an inter- 
national finance. What the First Lord of the Admiralty 
recorded was an unexampled manifestation of the naval 
power which is slowly but surely deciding the issue of 
the world war. That the British Navy was magni- 
ficently efficient we had all realised, but few can have 
foreseen the magnitude or the variety of the merely 
business operations in which the Admiralty would be 
involved. To have taken up as auxiliary transports 
one-fifth of the aggregate mercantile marine of the 
British Empire; to have transported with absolute 
safety just upon a million of troops, with guns and horses 
and all equipment to and from four different continents ; 
to have kept these hundreds of steamships, the whole 
half year, constantly employed, and instantly fulfilling 
the thousand-and-one requirements of the scores of 
scattered squadrons and the swarms of scouts and 
sentinel cruisers on all the Seven Seas ; to have arranged 
without a hitch for the punctual provisioning all tlie 
world over of the half a million men concerned—in- 
cidentally, as it were, to have swept the ocean of German 
and Austrian shipping, rounded up the enemy’s raiders, 
and defeated all of the hostile fleet that has shown itself 
in the open—represents a task compared with which the 
administration of the most extensive commercial shipping 
business—even that of all the Atlantic passenger traffic 
put together—is as a chandler’s shop to an army in the 
field. And yet there are people who still fondly imagine 
it to be beyond the capacity of Government to manage 
either the South Eastern Railway or the Dover and 
Calais steamboat service! What Mr. Graeme Thomson, 
whose name yesterday was unknown, administers as a 
mere Civil servant for a salary of £1,200 a year, and the 
early prospect of a K.C.B., enormously transcends that 
for which the magnates of our commercial shipping 
enterprises think it necessary to reward themselves by 
profits amounting to tens, and just now even to hundreds, 
of thousands of pounds per annum. 

What the Chancellor of the Exchequer made us under- 
stand was, not only the cost of it all, but the extent to 
which all our belligerent Allies were throwing into 
the common stock their several resources. That the total 
cost of the war to the Allied Powers up to the end of 
December next will reach two thousand million pounds 
may easily be believed, huge as the figure seems, for it 
is less than four millions a day. That our own share of 
it is more than a third of the whole may be inferred from 
the fact that the increase in the Government expendi- 
ture over that of a year ago is now regularly ten millions 
a week. The estimated capital cost of the pensions we 
are now promising to the widows and the wounded will 
amount to some three hundred millions. Even if peace 


comes by Christmas next—this is not a prediction—this 
one nation will have incurred an expenditure in seven- 
teen months of war of more than a thousand millions 
sterling, which is considerably greater than Pitt and his 
successors had to face during our twenty-two years of 


nearly continuous war a century ago. And it will then 
be only equal to what the possessing classes of the 
nation actually saved in hard cash, and invested as an 
addition to their already great fortunes, during the 
three years preceding the fateful days of last July. 

The difficulty with which{the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has to grapple is, in fact, not that of finding 
the money. There is to-day no more inherent difficulty 
in raising to four or five hundred millions a year the 
part of the national revenue that we decide to spend 
through collective channels than there was thirty years 
ago in raising it to one hundred millions. Tax as 
heavily as he may, Mr. Lloyd George will still be leaving 
us to spend along our own individualist lines actually 
a larger sum per head than Gladstone did. The 
difficulty will be to induce the nation to demand, 
and the capitalist classes to permit, such a 
disposition of the burden as will leave undiminished 
that most precious of all assets, the Standard 
of Life of the four-fifths of the population who fall 
below the Income Tax level; as will maintain every- 
where intact, even against the drain of higher prices, 
that most essential of national defences, the dyke of the 
National Minimum; and as will deflect as far as 
possible the personal expenditure that comes out of 
those “‘ margins” that Mr. J. A. Hobson describes, 
away from the habits of luxury and extravagance that 
are more than financially inimical to the common weal. 
If this is the Budget that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is preparing—a Budget leaving the productive powers 
of the people undiminished, and making it more difficult 
for any able-bodied and able-minded person, however 
rich he may be, to remain unproductive and idle—we 
may look forward confidently to the nation in a very 
few years being, as regards material wealth, as rich as, 
if not richer than, ever ; and, in habits of life and sense 
of public duty, perhaps even improved. 

But the secrets of the Budget are not revealed in 
advance, and Mr. Lloyd George told us only about the 
temporary financing. We are, in conjunction with 
France and Russia, to furnish supplies to our lesser 
Allies, present and prospective. For this there may be 
a joint loan, guaranteed by all the Allies, and issued 
simultaneously at different centres. The joint loan, 
however, is to be relatively a trifle, and is meant perhaps 
more as a concession to sentiment, or as a popular 
demonstration of the solidarity of the Alliance, than as 
an operation of financial importance. What is more 
interesting is to find it arranged that the Russian Govern- 
ment, seeing that its merchants cannot for the moment 
export, shall be put in credit in London to whatever 
extent the circumstances may require, so that the 
Government itself may draw the “ finance bills” to 
which the Treasury purists were objecting six months 
ago, and thus balance the indebtedness of its traders 
for imports and of its own departments for military 
supplies. This governmental interference with the 
foreign exchanges, to which Russia, Austria, and India 
have long resorted, will now be undertaken by the 
British Treasury. It is a notable step towards the 
creation of that international currency which is discussed 
in another article. Incidentally it gives us a financial 
as well as a dietetic reason for contriving some way of 
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getting out of Odessa all the tens of thousands of tons 
of wheat that have been accumulating there. There are 
hints that this is somehow to be accomplished, con- 
ceivably by complicated railway transport to Salonika. 
Can there, by any chance, be in contemplation an attack 
on the Dardanelles and the capture of Constantinople ? 

At last we are making arrangements to use the gold 
that all Governments have been so diligently accumu- 
lating. It is, however, only to be shifted from one 
vault to another—from the Bank of France to the Bank 
of England—in case of any serious drain from London. 
Nothing could better illustrate the curious position that 
gold now occupies in our civilisation. It is not wanted 
for internal circulation ; for Government notes, so long 
as not issued in excess of need (a fact which the foreign 
exchanges instantaneously reveal with the sensitiveness 
of a galvanometer), demonstrably serve all purposes 
equally well. We cling to it, however, for international 
remittances; and the guard of the Newhaven train 
every now and then carries backwards and forwards 
sealed boxes of it between London and Paris, which 
pass merely from one bank vault to another—even, like 
the cases of gold that in the same way go almost every 
autumn from London to Edinburgh, being presently 
returned unopened. Our feelings being as they are, 
even a willingness to shift our masses of gold to and fro 
as may be desired is a gain. It is as good (whatever 
that may be) as millions added to the stock in the Bank 
of England. 

Not the least interesting of the arrangements between 
the three Finance Ministers is that for the common pur- 
chase of supplies in neutral countries. Many factories 
in the United States, like those of Japan and Canada, 
are working almost day and night to turn out arms and 
ammunition, uniforms and boots, to fill the orders 
given by the several belligerents. The Siberian railway 
is described by recent travellers as almost a continuous 
train of waggons carrying westward all these supplies. 
Naturally, the price goes up when a manufacturer, as in 
a case of which we have heard, is waited on successively 
by the agents of four different Governments, each eager 
to get his order complied with, and comparatively 
indifferent to what it costs. But when the Govern- 
ments of four Empires, comprising among them half the 
total population of the globe, combine to get supplies 
through a single buying agent, it really almost looks as 
if, notwithstanding the bloody struggles on the Vistula 
and the Yser, we were getting a step nearer to a Federa- 
tion of the World ! 


GERMANY IS NOT STARVING 


T would probably be unwise to assume too readily 
] that the loudness of the German complaints about 
“the British policy of starving women and chil- 

dren ’’ is the measure of the difficulty in which Germany 
is really finding herself in the matter of food supplies. 
On Wednesday Admiral von Behncke was reported—and 
since it came by German wireless the report need not be 
doubted—to have “‘ admitted ” to the American Naval 
Attaché at Berlin that “ the shutting off of food supplies 
has come to a point when Germany no longer has suffi- 
cient food to feed her people ”’ ; therefore “ it has become 





necessary for Germany to bring England to terms by the 
exercise of force. . . . She is in a position where her life 
depends on her putting into effect the only means she 
has of saving herself.” Now admissions of this sort are 
not made if they are true. If Germany were really 
already in serious difficulties, or even expected in the 
near future to be in serious difficulties, as regards food, 
the last thing the German Government would do would 
be to talk about it. They would not talk about it, in the 
first place, because they would be mortally afraid of 
causing a panic amongst the German civilian population 
(it is only a bank whose available reserves are sufficient 
to meet all foreseeable demands that dare risk precipi- 
tating a “run’”’); and, in the second place, because they 
know as well as we do that Great Britain has so far 
exercised only a very limited amount of pressure upon 
the flow of German food imports, and that the one thing 
that would make us increase that pressure up to the very 
highest possible point, at all costs and regardless of the 
sentiments of neutrals, would be the knowledge that it 
was really possible for us to starve Germany out and so 
put an early end to the war. Another thing the German 
authorities know perfectly well is that when they 
(through the mouth of Admiral von Behncke) declare 
that Germany is adopting her piratical submarine policy 
because “ her life depends on her putting into effect the 
only means she has of saving herself,”’ they are talking 
sheer nonsense. Even if the success of the new policy 
were to exceed not only the expectations of Admiral von 
Behncke himself—who probably has a very just know- 
ledge of what submarines can and cannot do—but the 
wildest dreams of the most ignorant and sanguine section 
of the German public, it is manifest that less than 
nothing would have been achieved in the direction of 
opening the way for the passing of foodships into German 
ports. The more serious the blow that Germany suc- 
ceeded in inflicting upon our overseas commerce the 
more determined we should naturally be to prevent her 
having any overseas commerce at all. 

“ Bunkum,” then, is the word to describe Admiral 
von Behncke’s declaration. But it is not purposeless 
bunkum ; it is in complete accordance with other recent 
German declarations and with a policy which Germany 
has been adopting in other directions. It is an attempt 
—if a miserably poor one—to justify herself not in the 
eyes of the world, for she must have given up all hope 
of that by this time, but in the eyes of her own people 
for the outrageous measures which she wishes to adopt. 
That, too, we believe, is the real explanation of the 
ridiculous lies that the German Government has cireu- 
lated with regard, for example, to the fortifications of 
Yarmouth and Scarborough and the batteries of anti- 
aircraft guns in Norfolk villages. For it is to be remem- 
bered that, with all the barbarity of her military ethics 
and practice, Germany has a civilised public opinion of 
her own to reckon with. Unless unprovoked outrages 
upon international law can be plausibly represented 
either as not outrages at all or else as justifiable reprisals, 
the self-respect of the German nation as a civilised 
Western Power would be injured and the Government 
would have to face serious protests from influential 
quarters at home. 

Moreover, there might conceivably be a still more 
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serious obstacle in the way of a campaign of naval 
“ frightfulness.”” The officers of the German Navy are 
a very fine body of men; in their conduct and in their 
code of honour, as in their seamanship, they have 
deliberately adopted the British naval service as their 
model, and British officers generally bear witness to the 
success with which the imitation has been carried out. 
The behaviour of the much-belauded Captain von Miiller 
of the Emden represents not a striking exception, but 
the rule, the standard of conduct which the German no 
less than the British service endeavours and expects to 
maintain. If, therefore, we try to imagine what would 
happen if Mr. Churchill were to order the Navy to sink 
unarmed merchant ships in the open sea without 
warning and without attempting to save the lives even 
of civilian passengers, we can understand perhaps 
something of what is in the minds of the German 
Government at this moment. We do not suggest that 
their difficulty is as great as Mr. Churchill’s would be 
under similar circumstances, but we may be pretty sure 
from what we know of the German service that the 
difficulty is there. To ask a sailor to go out and 
deliberately and ruthlessly to drown innocent non- 
combatants is almost like asking a doctor to poison his 
patients. The very idea violates the most fundamental 
traditions of his profession. It would not be enough to 
say to him: “‘ War is war ; you must do your duty to your 
country and obey orders.”” There would be the chance 
—and in the British Navy, at all events, we are sure 
that it would be a good deal more than a chance—of his 
replying : ““My country cannot ask that of me; you may 
shoot me for insubordination if you will, but you must 
get someone else to commit your crimes for you.” 
And so the German Government, desiring that the crime 
should be perpetrated and needing skilled instruments 
for their purpose, have found and adopted the one 
argument which the sailor could be expected to regard 
as a sufficient justification for what he was to be asked 
to do. They have raised the cry of “ women and 
children in danger.” The British are making war, they 
declare, upon the women and children of Germany ; they 
must be saved at all costs; there is only one way to do 
it, and this is the way. The argument runs counter to 
fact and common sense alike, and will not, we imagine, 
convince so much as one citizen of a neutral State ; but 
it will have, and probably has had, its effect upon the 
German Navy, and that, we venture to think, was all 
that was desired. As far as it can be carried out the 
policy will be carried out now without qualms or 
flinching, and when the submarine officer has despatched 
his torpedo and, coming to the surface, watches the 
struggles of the innocent human beings he has sent to 
their death, he will think of his women and children at 
home—and look out for the next ship. 

The question why the German authorities themselves 
have embarked upon this criminal policy still, of course, 
remains; and we cannot answer it. We can only 
conjecture, since no military object commensurate with 
its infamy can be served by it, that it is simply the 
product of that blind and passionate resentment which 
appears to be cherished against this country. England, 
they feel, is responsible for all their troubles and all the 
disasters which they see ahead; if England had not 





upset their calculations by coming in, the war would by 
this time, they believe, be practically over and Germany 
would be the unchallenged and unchallengeable mistress 
of Continental Europe. Yet England alone is escaping 
direct punishment—that is the galling thought that 
gives rise to all these mad, inhuman schemes for the use 
of submarines and Zeppelins. For submarines and 
Zeppelins are the only weapons wherewith England can 
be injured at all; and if there are rules of warfare that 
hamper the employment of these weapons in any 
direction, they must be thrown to the winds. The loss 
suffered in the esteem of the world may be incalculable, 
the military gain may be trivial, but England will have 
been made to feel something at least of the horrors of 
war. And the 


French and Russian, they matter not, 

A blow for a blow, a shot for a shot, 

But you we will hate with a lasting hate. 

We will never forego our hate. 

Hate by water and hate by land, 

Hate of the head and hate of the hand, 

Hate of the hammer and hate of the crown, 

Hate of seventy millions choking down ; 

We love as one, we hate as one, 

We have one foe and one alone— 
ENGLAND. 

To return briefly to the question of Germany’s food 
supplies. It would, as we have said, be foolish to attach 
any importance to German declarations on the subject 
at the present time. But there is much more than this 
merely negative ground for refraining from building 
great hopes on the possibility of starving Germany out. 
With her ally, Austria-Hungary, Germany controls 
enormous wheat areas, and it is impossible to believe that 
she can run seriously short between now and the next 
harvest. If there had been a chance of that, all supplies 
would have been commandeered by the Government 
long before they were. The normal consumption of 
bread per head may perhaps have to be cut down by a 
quarter or evena third. But what of that? It will not 
have any appreciable effect upon the success or failure 
of the military operations. The civil population can 
easily, if necessary, be put on half commons or less in the 
matter of bread, since there is plenty of other food, 
without any serious consequences or the shortening of 
the war by a single day. After the next harvest—but 
that is another story and a long way off yet. And, at all 
events, when, if ever, the German authorities ; et really 
anxious as to the sufficiency of the food supplies, we may 
be certain that they will not be talking of any shortage. 
Much more probably they will be issuing enthusiastic 
official statements declaring that the threatened food 
crisis is over and that the country is quite self-supporting, 
and glorying in the utter failure of the brutal naval 
policy of the British. 


WHY NOT AN INTERNATIONAL 


CURRENCY? 
A MONG the various parcels of roast pig by which we 


shall profit in consequence of the burning down of 
the House of European civilisation will be, we may 
hope, some increase in our popular knowledge, not only of 
modern history, geography, aviation, and the dynamics of 
explosives, but also of economics. In spite of Bagehot’s 
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charming romance and Goschen’s fascinating puzzles in the 
foreign exchanges—in spite, too, of all the lucidity of Mr. 
Clare and Mr. Hartley Withers—the last August Bank 
Holiday found most of us puzzled about what was happening 
in the City. It may no longer be true, as Sydney Smith 
declared, that it is religion, love, and currency that fill all our 
lunatic asylums; but money is still a mystery, and to 
millions will remain so. The financial entanglements of the 
last six months must have brought home to those who read 
and think what a wonderfully complicated nerve-ganglion 
of the world’s finance Lombard Street has now become. 
Fifty years ago Bagchot was alarmed at the huge pyramid 
of credit that we managed to keep standing on its narrow 
apex of gold. To-day the pyramid is vastly greater, and its 
equilibrium a question of far more complicated parallelo- 
grams of financial forces than Bagehot ever knew. Yet the 
golden point on which it rests is relatively much smaller 
than that which Bagehot deemed so perilously insufficient. 
During the half-century London has become more than ever 
the pivot on which the international relations of the whole 
world in matters of finance are adjusted. The great mass 
not only of our own imports and exports, but also of the 
imports and exports of every other country, is paid for, day 
by day, by bills of exchange or cheques or telegraphic 
transfers on London firms. Goods which London never sees 
—shipments from Brazil to Germany, for instance, or from 
Argentina to Italy—are drawn for on London “ accepting 
houses,” by whom the bills of exchange are accepted and 
eventually paid, on the faith that the Continental consignees 
will refund the amount. Of these “acceptances on 
foreign account,” one or two millions sterling are met in 
London every day. By far the greater part of the freight 
charges, shipping dues, and marine insurance on all the 
world’s goods is paid for in London. The loans and invest- 
ments of the world, even when nominally made in Paris, 
Brussels, Amsterdam, or Berlin, nearly always involve drafts 
on London. A mass of buying and selling of securities on 
the Stock Exchanges of the world is paralleled, hour by hour, 
by corresponding selling and buying on the London market, 
with the result of endless shipments of securities and drawing 
of cheques on each other, leaving, on the whole, that balance 
in our favour that maintains the dividends of the cable 
companies, and supports the mansions of the magnates of 
the arbitrage market and the villas of their clerks. 

It is instructive and not without interest to read the 
description of the very profitable financial hegemony of 
London that is given in the latest American textbook,* by 
a young professor of promise, whose work is brought right 
down to the fighting on the Aisne. Mr. H. G. Brown’s 
International Trade and Exchange takes this hegemony for 
granted, and seems never to dream that it might one day 
be shifted to Berlin or New York, or otherwise superseded. 
This up-to-date book, all the more interesting because the 
whole operation is described as it appears from the New 
York end, affords a very good vision of the financial mechan- 
ism in and through which the whole industry of the civilised 
world lives and moves and yields its rents, its interests, its 
profits, and its wages. Every working day in the year, it has 
been estimated, the thousand or so firms in the City of London 
whose business it incidentally is to keep this international 
machinery in motion—banks and discount houses, mer- 
chants and money-brokers, bullion dealers and Stock 
Exchange operators—find themselves under obligation 
(primarily to some among themselves) to meet bills or 
cheques or transfers totalling eight or ten millions sterling. 
Every day, on the average, they depend on some such sum 





* International Trade and Exchange : a Study of the Mechanism and 
Advantages of Commerce. By Harry Gunnison Brown, Instructor in 
Political Economy in Yale University. Macmillan. Price 6s. 6d. net. 


being paid to them, on what we call overseas account, 
equally by or through some among their own number. The 
medium in which this ever-changing aggregate of mutual 
obligations is discharged is, of course, the balances moment- 
arily standing to the credit of these several firms at their own 
London bankers, which vary from hour to hour, largely 
according to the volume of bills that they have discounted. 
The actual “ currency ” in which the transactions take place, 
both in London itself and in the remittances between 
London and all the other financial centres of the world 
(apart from the regular shipments of gold from the gold- 
mining countries, its steady drain to India, and relatively 
quite small dribblings to and fro in other directions), is 
privately created “‘ paper,” taking the form either of cheques 
or bankers’ drafts, bills of exchange or telegraphic transfers. 
In creating and maintaining this international currency 
(limited in amount by no law, capable of indefinite expansion 
or contraction, dependent from moment to moment on the 
decisions of individual financiers, and supported only by 
their own confidence in each other’s solvency) these thou- 
sand or so of London firms, in a co-operation with each other 
and with similar firms at other financial centres—only half- 
conscious of what they are doing, and very imperfectly 
articulate—render a valuable service to the world. The 
various Governments that create for their own peoples their 
own internal currencies of minted coins and guaranteed 
notes are fully conscious of the service that they thereby 
perform. But that is relatively a simple matter. Those 
who create and maintain the world’s international currency, 
usually without being able to explain what they are doing, 
are grappling with a more difficult problem, and, whilst 
evidently greatly enriching themselves at our cost, are 
rendering at least as useful a service to the world. 

Suddenly, in the last week of July, on the mere expectation 
of an immediate outbreak of war, this international cur- 
rency ceased to be current. In his new book,* Mr. Hartley 
Withers describes in the plainest of language—we may almost 
say in words of one syllable—what happened in those fateful 
days, when practically all the financial houses of the world, 
however solvent, found themselves unable to meet their 
international engagements. There was suddenly none to 
be had of the international currency on which they had all 
relied. Like fairy gold, it had crumbled in a moment into 
dead leaves. Money would not anywhere buy drafts on 
London (or on any other city), because no one the wide 
world over found himself in a position to create them. Mr. 
Hartley Withers lucidly describes the position, and leaves 
it at that, comforting himself with the reflection that no such 
war will ever occur again ! 

But this is the wild optimism, and refusal to face facts, of 
which the Englishman is alone capable! Lombard Street 
did not “‘ come down from the Mount,” and will not endure 
for ever. One of the things that the world ought to get out 
of this war is deliberate public control over the waxing and 
waning of its international currency. Our means of financial 
intercourse with New York or Montevideo ought to be no 
more dependent on the states of mind of irresponsible 
financiers on both sides of the Atlantic than is the transit 
of mails. The International Postal Union has, in fact, 
already created an international currency, which can, 
whatever the state of perturbation into which the financiers 
may have got, always be bought for cash (local legal tender) 
at 282,782 separate post offices in 96 independent postal 
“nations ” ; and which will always be redeemed at sight at 
par at any other of these myriads of post offices, not, it is 
true, in cash, but in the postage stamps current in the nation 
in which it is presented. Unfortunately, this perfect inter- 








* War and Lombard Street. By Hartley Withers. Smith, Elder. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
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national currency is only on a minute scale—it is issued 
only to the extent of the twopence-halfpenny postage fee ! 
Minute as it is, it may serve as a model for the machinery 
that we want. Why should we not create, on the plan of the 
International Postal Union, an International Currency Com- 
mission, using the post offices of the world as its agents ? 
Such a Commission might arrange for the sale everywhere 
for local legal tender, not of international stamp coupons 
only, but of drafts and telegraphic transfers up to any 
amount, made payable in local legal tender at the post 
office in any designated city. The drafts would usually, 
but not necessarily, be issued at par—perhaps allowing for 
any local agio between gold and the local legal tender—sub- 
ject to a commission just covering cost, a premium being 
charged only when a specially serious excess of demand over 
supply in any particular direction manifested itself for some 
time; the international balances being adjusted, when 
necessary, by periodical shipments of gold, for which the 
postal administrations, acting for the International Currency 
Commission, would have the greatest facilities. Each con- 
stituent Government would be required, whenever called 
upon, in the event of gold shipments being for any reason 
impracticable, to liquidate any adverse national balance by 
effecting a loan abroad, which would place it in local credit 
where required—which is exactly what has just taken place 
with regard to remittances from Russia—the whole of 
the operations being guaranteed by the International 
Currency Commission, itself guaranteed by all the con- 
stituent Governments. We do not see any reason why 
such a cosmopolitan machinery of remittance, which need 
not wait for international agreement as to coinage or unit 
of value or the gold standard, should not be as independent 
of financial crises as is the conveyance of mails, nor why, 
like the conveyance of mails, it need ever be interrupted, 
except where war is actually going on. We do not see why 
it should not be, in diminishing both the fluctuations and the 
cost of exchange, as valuable an economy as was that 
greatest of the world’s achievements in social mechanism : the 
postage stamp itself. 





ETIQUETTE 
TT"? readers of the Observer have been deeply 


moved on the last two Sundays by a problem 

in etiquette set by a lady who signs herself “* A 
Soldier’s Widow.” ‘“ A Soldier’s Widow ” is anxious to 
know whether it would be the correct thing to ask her 
nephew, who is a captain, to dine with her along with 
another guest who is only in the ranks. She is also 
troubled in conscience as to whether it is right to be seen 
walking with her two sons at the same time, the one son 
being an officer and the other a private. And she asks 
for light on such matters as whether a private soldier 
should use a London club or travel first class or go to the 
stalls in the theatre. We have heard the question dis- 
cussed whether “ A Soldier’s Widow ”’ is a real person 
or a character in fiction. Whichever she is, her questions, 
at any rate, are almost oppressively real. They are 
types of questions that have caused a million million 
heart-burnings in the human race and the waste of a 
million million thoughts. Etiquette is the grammar of 
behaviour, and men aspire after correct grammar more 
than after truth or wisdom. Burns mey insist 
with democratic heartiness that “a man’s a man for a’ 
that.’ But, as everybody knows, being a man is a 
very different thing from being a gentleman. A man’s 
a man, even if he eats peas off a knife, or tucks his 
napkin in among the buttons of his waistcoat, or wears 





a red tie with evening dress. But, in most houses in the 
comfortable parts of London, if he did any of these 
things, he would cause more excitement than an escaped 
puma. He would become, by virtue of them, not a 
man but a foreigner. He would be looked on as a person 
ignorant of the language of the circle in which he found 
himself. He might have the heart of corn, as the vulgar 
put it, but, then, so might a Zulu. He might be the 
equal of his fellow-guests in intellect, in honesty, in 
courage, in tenderness, even in wealth, but, if he were not 
their equal in knowledge of the nouns and verbs of 
etiquette, he would be regarded as a curious, and, in 
many cases, an offensive kind of savage. Courtesy, of 
course, comes to a great extent from good nature, and a 
good-natured man usually succeeds in some measure 
in being a good-mannered man. But etiquette is more 
than good manners. It is the manners of a class and the 
manners of a time. In many instances it had its origin 
in good manners. But in the end it comes to be treasured, 
not because good manners absolutely require it, but for 
its own sake. Thus, in the olden times, a knight 
would naturally take off his iron gauntlet before giving 
his hand to a lady in order not to hurt her, and the 
masculine custom of taking off a glove to shake hands 
was justified by good and sufficient reasons. Yet 
among a great number of human beings this etiquette of 
the glove was observed with no less religious scrupulous- 
ness in the reign of Queen Victoria than in the reign of 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion, 

Englishmen are inclined to smile at the Chinese for 
the rigour and detail of their etiquette, but possibly a 
Chinaman would find the detail of English etiquette 
as amazing as the detail of Chinese etiquette seems to an 
Englishman. We turned for curiosity the other day to 


the etiquette section of The Woman’s Book, and the” 


directions given there on such matters as the correct way 
to eat soup would be enough to convince an Oriental 
that England, so far from being a free country, is a 
country in which the people live in servitude to trivial 
and meaningless ceremonies. 

** Soup,” we are told, ** should be eaten with a table-spoon, and taken 
from the side of the spoon. When the quantity of soup on the plate 
is so small that it cannot be easily taken up by the spoon with the plate 
in its normal position, gently tilt the plate—not towards you, but away 
from you—so that it can be taken up more easily.” 


Is the Chinese tea-ceremony so very much more 
thorough than that? The Englishman, as he eats his 
soup, is allowed no more will of his own than a German 
soldier. He must—though the author has forgotten 
this—take the spoon in his right hand and not in his 
left. He must take his soup from the side of the spoon 
and not from the point. He must tilt his plate away 
from him and not towards him. While he is eating 
soup, the boasted individual liberty of the Englishman 
is as though it were not. And, at every course of the 
meal, he is equally hampered and circumscribed. How 
shall he eat asparagus? Is he to use a knife with the 
savoury? May he eat rice pudding with a spoon? 
What will happen if he helps a lady to salt? How is 
it possible to eat an orange with decency ? Who knows? 
Etiquette is at his elbow again to direct him on such 
points as this : 

“The skin and stones of grapes and cherries should not be ejected 
direct from the mouth to the plate. The hand should be raised to the 
mouth to receive them.” 


This, one might imagine, is a matter of instinct rather 
than of etiquette. But no one can think so who has 
ever seen a ploughman at dinner. The natural man at 
table is capable of more than Habakkuk. Neither 
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instinct nor etiquette forbade gentlemen to wear their 
hats at table, and even to spit at table, in the polite 
days of Charles II. It is etiquette, not instinct, that 
forbids these things to-day. At the end of the meal in 
Charles’s day the guest dipped the end of his napkin 
in a bowl of water set before him, and proceeded to 
clean his teeth and wash his hands with it. Nowadays 
such a use of napkin and finger bowl would be regarded 
as a new sin. The modern etiquette of the napkin, 
by the way, as it ig set forth in The Woman's Book, 
affords another delightful example of the sheer arbitrari- 
ness of etiquette—especially of etiquette as we find it 
in the books : 

*“ Do not fold your serviette after dinner at a friend’s house; leave 
it on the table before you. When staying on a visit, however, a ser- 


viette will be allotted to you for ordinary occasions, then the serviette 
would be folded and placed in the ring.” 


We must not be taken as endorsing in every particular 
the laws of etiquette laid down by this authority any 
more than we endorse her abominable use of the word 
“serviette”’ for a table-napkin. Still, we can imagine 
how some learned author three centuries hence, writing 
a huge book on the manners and customs of the English 
in the twentieth century, will deduce from works such 
as that from which we have quoted that English conduct 
during this period was an affair of innumerable iron rules. 
And if he turns from social etiquette to professional 
etiquette, he will find a similar host of little rules ordering 
the lives of soldiers and doctors and barristers. Perhaps 
even three centuries hence there will still be remnants 
of etiquette surviving, but it will hardly be the same 
etiquette that perplexes the outsider to-day. Etiquette 
in the medical profession is already less rigid than it was 
a quarter ofacentury ago. The patient is now permitted 
to consult a specialist without a word to his family 
doctor, and yet without offence. The physician is not 
yet allowed to advertise, but the definition of advertise- 
ment is scarcely as strict as it used to be. In Germany, 
we are told, it is not etiquette for the family doctor to 
send in a bill for his services—the patient has to decide 
the rate at which a man with his income can afford to 
pay for medical attendance. England is by comparison 
a free country for doctors. The etiquette of soldiers is, 
of course, infinitely more stiff and ordered than that of 
any of the civil professions. This is necessarily so, as 
with soldiers it is essential to be trained in habits which 
ensure instant obedience and subordination of self to 
one’s commanded duty. Every now and then people 
begin to discuss the question how far all the salutations 
and pipeclay of soldiers do really make for discipline, 
and at what point discipline ceases to make for efficiency. 
Obviously the etiquette of the German Army is much 
more rigid than the etiquette of the British Army, and 
the etiquette of the British home Army is much more 
rigid than the etiquette of British Colonial troops. 
Which degree of etiquette produces the finest military 
results ? Each of us will probably answer less according 
to the evidence than according to his prejudices. It is 
quite clear that the German etiquette has done nothing 
to prevent the creation of a wonderful military machine. 
But was it the etiquette that made the machine, or was 
it not rather the quasi-mystical patriotism which has for 
a long time been instilled—or ought we to say drilled ?— 
into the German people? Even, however, if we admit 
that the German military machine is the result of 
German military etiquette and discipline, the further 
question remains whether the German military machine 
is worth it. It may make Germany strong in a military 
sense and yet have left her deficient in certain im- 


portant humane and social qualities. Even the most 
perfect machine is not worth having at the expense of 
the life of a people. That, incidentally, is the difficulty 
of etiquette. It tends to invade not merely the sphere 
of manners and discipline, where it is necessary, but to 
substitute formalities for life—which is fatal. We see this 
especially in the case of religion. When we say that in 
religion men are inclined to live according to the letter 
rather than the spirit, we mean that, instead of wor- 
shipping God with their hearts, they are intent upon 
observing every little rule of etiquette towards God. 
It is not many years since children were forbidden to 
run on Sunday, even when on their way to church—to do 
so would have been a breach of the heavenly etiquette. 
Sabbath observance and a host of other ceremonies—do 
they not gradually cease to have any relation to life and to 
degenerate into mere etiquette? And with how many 
people is church-going itself just an affair of etiquette— 
a kind of paying a formal call upon Heaven? Mani- 
festly, when the life of etiquette takes the place of the 
life of the spirit, it is time for men to go law-breaking. 
Etiquette in its extreme form is an omen of death. 

The ideal, then, we fancy, is to have a minimum rather 
than a maximum of etiquette. We need no more 
etiquette than enough to ensure good manners and 
discipline. Or, if we need a little more, it is only the 
amount necessary to guard ourselves against familiarity 
when familiarity is not desirable. Hence the etiquette 
of officer and soldier, of schoolmaster and pupil, of 
mistress and servant. In a perfect world, no doubt, 
every adult would be able to do his or her work without 
a great many formalities that we have to observe in 
these days. But, at the present stage of social develop- 
ment, to be familiar is with at least fifty per cent. of people 
to take advantage of one’s familiarity. It is easier to 
work smoothly both with one’s superiors and with one’s 
subordinates if one’s relations with them are ordered by 
rule instead of caprice. There is many an officer in the 
Army who would have no influence over his men at all 
if it were not for military etiquette. Whether it is a 
proper justification of etiquette that it makes things 
easier for us—especially thet it makes things easier for 
the incompetent, as it does—is another question. 





BISMARCK TOWERS 


“The vague maunderings, flutings, indolent, impotent day 
dreams and tobacco smoking of poor modern Germany.”— 
Carlyle, Frederick, Chapter VII., published in 1858. 

N the reading-room of Herr Hofrat’s sanatorium, 
I throning above the blotting-pads advertising 
Miidler’s Patent Coffers and the ash-trays, was 
what at first sight looked like a child’s money-box (and, 
indeed, it had a slot for pennies), but on closer view 
revealed somewhat of Cecilia Metella’s tower, or of 
Theodoric the Ostrogoth’s tomb in that orchard at 
Ravenna. It was, in fact, the model for a “ Bismarck 
Tower,” and Gothic letters begged you to insert between 
its expectant lips a contribution towards the erection 
of its multi-magnified copy on a hill above that watering 
place. What site more suitable for such a patriotic 


edifice than these Franconian forests, which, at the 
bidding of Bismarck, saw Prussians and Bavarians draw 
the first fraternal blood cementing German unity in 
1866, there being, as the wisdom of ancient sorcerers 
averred and sundry modern statesmen hold, no mortar 
comparable to that slaked with such liquid. 

It happens that I am old enough to remember the 
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terror of the Prussian victories in Paris, and the jubi- 
lation also of the withdrawal of the French garrison 
from Civita Vecchia in 1870—old enough, therefore, to 
understand why Germany should erect Bismarck 
Towers as suitable adjuncts to the beer-and-coffee 
Wirtschafts which render intimate and so palatable the 
Freischiitz romance of its adorable woodlands. As 
one of the members of the present French Government 
of Defence, M. Marcel Sembat, has written in his oddly 
enlightening Faites un Roi, sinon faites la Paix : “* When 
I try to get inside a German’s skin and to think a 
German’s thoughts, the first thing I am aware of is a 
feeling of satisfaction streaked with anxiety. I feel as 
if my life had begun in 1870, but with the remembrance 
of a long and painful embryonic condition preceding it. 
I am aware of existing completely only since the victory 
of Germany and her unification: since then I am 
secure, and I count for something in the world.” 

What the delicate, sympathetic perception of this 
French Socialist has thus expressed is apt to be over- 
looked by our too-too solid Anglo-Saxon self-righteous- 
ness, since Anglo-Saxons are but solid self-righteous 
Teutons Teutonically incapable of imaginative sym- 
pathy. We have forgotten that before 1870 a German 
did not feel secure in the world, and was very, very far 
indeed from counting for anything in it. Do not let 
us be retrospectively deluded by the prestige of Goethe 
and Kant and Hegel and Bach and Beethoven; nor 
take for granted that the German man in the street 
was halo’d by the admiration of Carlyle and Renan 
before 1870. Germany might have been full of music, 
of philosophy and poetry, but the rest of Europe, as 
distinguished from a handful of musicians, philosophers 
and poets, themselves far less important than they 
imagined—the non-musical, non-philosophic, non- 
poetical rest of Europe would not have thought the 
better of Germany for that. From the Thirty Years 
War onward, through the wars of Marlborough, of 
Frederick and of Napoleon, and for the fifty-five years 
succeeding Waterloo, that vast country was a poor place 
enough in the esteem of other nations, who imported from 
it ““wee German lairdies’’ for kings and royal German 
brides scrupulously virgin of religious beliefs for the 
Catholic, Protestant or Russian Orthodox marriage 
market ; likewise mercenary regiments, “ Royale Alle- 
magne ”’ and “ Solms ”’ for France, and those convenient 
Hessians sold to fight Washington at so much per 
thousand by the Elector in Schiller’s Cabal and Love 
—indeed, all the cheap foreign cannon-flesh allowing 
the free-born Briton to starve peacefully in the earlier 
cotton mills. Except for Frederick the Great, a prince 
obviously out of place in his barbarous and comic 
country, enlightened eighteenth-century Europe thought 
precious little of the land of “ high Dutch ” (doubtless a 
dialect of what was spoken by William of Orange !). 
Voltaire, one of the few Occidentals who ventured into 
its impolite wilds, typified its inhabitants as Baron 
Tonder-ten-Tronck and Doctor Pangloss ; while so late 
as 1778 the delightful Dr. Burney, travelling over the 
country for his musical history, seems barely to have 
heard of Sebastian Bach, as distinguished from that 
distinguished harpsichord master, Monsieur Emanuel 
his son, and evidently breathed freely only in the 
company of the Italian opera composers and male 
sopranos whom a few polished princes had introduced 
with the French language and cookery to make life 
livable in their imitation Versailles of Schwetzingen, 
or Nymphenburg or Wilhelmshéh. 

The fame, the numberless translations, of the Sorrows 


of Werther began to change matters a very little. Still, 
when Madame de Staél wrote De [ Allemagne, about 
1810, she was doing for Germany something not unlike 
what Lafcadio Hearn did for Japan in our own memory, 
And even if exotically-minded Europeans waxed more 
and more enthusiastic over German literature and 
philosophy during the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Germany itself remained in Western estimation 
the country of watering places and picnic robber castles 
and princelcts calling themselves ‘‘ Transparencies,” in 
which Thackeray’s Amelias and Dobbins, at best Mere- 
dith’s Harry Richmonds, condescendingly took their 
ease. Ten years of my own childhood were spent in 
that Germany of before Sadowa; and I can vouch for 
the vague benevolent amusement with which my 
elders would compare that vast but unassuming country 
with England, or France, or even Russia—or rather, did 
not think of making such a comparison at all! As to 
political kudos, the defeat of Napoleon was set down 
entirely to the British and the burning of Moscow, 
Bliicher playing (in the talks I can remember) the rather 
comic-opera part of an old military party who had just 
not come up too late. 

And if Napoleon had overrun the country repeatedly, 
establishing French officialdom (and even brother Jerome 
King of Westphalia) here, there and everywhere (there 
is not a royal or serene Schloss without a room Napoleon 
slept in !), why, that was what Germany had been accus- 
tomed to ever since always. Indeed, French memoires 
and novels (for instance, Monsieur Paul Adam’s La Force) 
leave one wondering whether Germany, poor senti- 
mental frump among nations, ought not to have felt 
rather complimented by the rough and ready assiduities 
of so galant and gallant and irresistibly conquering a 
neighbour. Moreover, the French kept Germany re- 
minded that any day might see a renewal of such sublime 
Napoleonic neighbourliness; as, for instance, when 
Alfred de Musset sang : 


Nous l’avons eu, votre Rhin allemand, 


and added with Parisian politeness : 


S’il est & vous, votre Rhin allemand, 
Lavez-y donc votre livrée. 


In fact, before 1866 Germany counted as little as 
Italy did, without having Italy’s sempiternal self- 
gratulation as the heir to Greece and Rome, and the 
possessor and victim, as Filicaia had sonneteered and 
Byron translated, of a particularly fatal beauty. There 
was no fallen dignity, no fatal beauty, none of the 
romance attaching to Greeks, Sicilians, Poles and 
Hungarians, about that pre-Sadowa Germany. “ S’il 
est 4 vous, votre Rhin allemand, lavez-y donc votre 
livrée ’’—such graceful banter was quoted with approval 
by the great nations which came to drink Racockzy 
water or play at roulette under M. Benazet at Baden 
Baden. 

Bismarck, or the movement personified in Bismarck, 
changed all that. As Monsieur Marcel Sembat makes his 
imaginary contemporary German say: “ J’ai conscience 
de n’exister pleinement que depuis la victoire et |’unité 
de l’'Empire. Depuis cette époque, je compte dans 
univers et je suis A l’abri.” That is why the German 
builds ‘* Bismarck Towers ”’ in the wooded hills, whither 
himself and his family wend their Sunday way for beer, 
coffee and some dim, inarticulate, emotional equivalent 
of Wagner’s Waldweben, and why there was a model 
Bismarck Tower, with a slot for contributions, in the 
reading room of that sanatorium. 

It did not receive any contribution from me, for I 
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have no taste for Bismarck Towers or Bismarck any- 
thing. But I can understand that Germans, even the 
most anti-Prussian ones, should feel some sneaking 
gratitude towards that odious man of genius. Are they 
not haunted, as Marcel Sembat says, by the dim recol- 
lection of that uneasy, humiliating embryonic national 
life, whence Bismarck, by howsoever ruthless means, 
undoubtedly delivered them, an atrocious historical 
accoucheur, cutting into the tissues of our common 
mother humanity to bring to quicker birth a great new 
nation. 

Such surgery horrifies the rest of us. It is, I take it, 
what we call Bismarckism, decreeing that, since for two 
centuries the poor, weak Germany of earlier days had 
been invaded and raided, girls dishonoured and lads taken 
for foreign service, down the valley of the Moselle and 
across the Rhine at Strasbourg, this frontier region must 
become a German fortress, its people become Germans, 
fight for Germany, or leave their homes and businesses 
and parents’ graves, within a year. 

Devil’s surgery. But not invented by Bismarck, 
indeed not invented by anyone, a practice as universal 
in the past, and esteemed as efficacious, as the more 
picturesque forms of human sacrifice, that of Jephthah’s 
daughter, or Iphigenia, by which kings and commanders 
of old settled their international difficulties. Bis- 
marckism had been practised by Nebuchadnezzar. 
Louis XIV. had applied it to that selfsame Alsace, only 
that in his slipshod feudal days it mattered little 
whether one was taillable and corvéable in the Holy 
Roman Empire or in France. The method was well 
known to our godly Lord Protector, who cut and 
cauterised Ireland after such biblical fashion. Napoleon 
practised it on the largest scale, grafting the living limb 
of one country on another, making up new monsters 
like Doctor Moreau in Wells’s hideous tale. The Allies 
in 1815 did a deal of such cutting into the bleeding, 
quivering will of peoples. And the Allies of 1915? 
One wonders, hearing many and sundry talk of “ stamp- 
ing out German militarism’ whether Bismarckism, 
as in the good old days, will not be fought by Bis- 
marckism, which, as it existed thousands of years before 
that jowly Chancellor, will exist, and try to exist, blood 
and iron and all, long afterwards. 

So let such English folk as take no pleasure in Bis- 
marek Towers in German beechwoods see to it that no 
Bismarck Towers, under whatsoever other name, be 
set up metaphorically in any country whatsoever, 
to commemorate this war against Bismarck’s country. 

VERNON LEE. 


Correspondence 
GERMANY AND MOROCCO 


To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 


Str,—I agree so closely with Mr. Morel on the main questions 
affecting the development of Africa that if I did not differ from 
him on some points our relations would become insipid. But I 
have ever since 1910 differed from him on the point of German 
interest in North Africa. Germany did, I know, affect to be 
fighting the battle of Free Trade in Morocco, and thus to be 
working with and not against Britain; but as circumstances 
turned out in 1911 it appeared to be freedom for Germany 
to secure all possible concessions of value in Morocco, rather than 
to open for the world at large an unrestricted commerce in Maure- 
tania. But while I have sympathised as far as any non-German 
could do with legitimate colonial and industrial aspirations on 
the part of Germany, I have resolutely opposed her obtaining 
any foothold whatever in Morocco, knowing that the inevitable 
result would be the ousting of France from that region and a 
German control over the ocean route to the Cape of Good Hope 





and the western access to the Mediterranean—a control we 
could not afford to put into the hands of a Power that was our 
greatest and our only implacable rival. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to take advantage of this opportunity 
of reply to explain my rather harsh sentences in regard to 
American neutrality—at least, they read harshly now. As you 
are aware, the article was written early in January, though 
circumstances prevented its immediate publication. When I 
wrote it I was nettled at the reports of the New Year speeches of 
the American Executive, which seemed to be framed on the lines 
of “* six of one and half a dozen of the other ’’—in other words, 
attributing impartially the blame for this devastating war to all 
the principal participants alike. As I valued greatly the setting 
right of my own country in the eyes of intelligent America, I 
animadverted somewhat bitterly on this * intolerable neutrality ”’; 
because whatever may have been the shortcomings or even the 
blunders of our diplomacy at any time within the last fifteen 
years, this lamentable war is nothing but a war of sheer self- 
defence on the part of Britain and France, and perhaps also 
Russia. The avowed determination on the part of Germany to 
strip France of her colonies (namely, Morocco, amongst other 
things), coupled with the invasion of Belgium, not only rendered 
war unavoidable on our part, but made it at once a war in which 
Britain and France are fighting for their very existence against 
an utterly unjustifiable attack.— Yours, etc., 

H. H, Jounston. 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I had associated the words “ the moment their Govern- 
ment (the German) avowed its intention of wresting Morocco 
from France” with the intention attributed to the German 
Government at the time of the Morocco crisis, not with 
anything that occurred last July. Reading the passage again 
in the light of your comment, I see that I was mistaken. The 
issue is thus much simplified. Germany's “ intention of wresting 
Morocco from France ” was, it would seem, avowed last summer, 
and the proof of it is to be found in the British White Book, in 
No. 85. 

There is not a word about Morocco in No. 85. No. 85 records a 
conversation between the British Ambassador and the German 
Chancellor, in which the latter declares that he is prepared to 
give an undertaking that Germany will not, if victorious, annex 
any French territory, but is not prepared to give a similar under- 
taking as regards the French colonies. There is no indication, 
in this recorded conversation, that the Chancellor had Morocco 
in his mind. He might just as well have been thinking of Algeria, 
or Tunis, or Senegal, or Dahomey, or French Congo. Indeed, 
there is not a syllable in the conversation, as recorded, which 
suggests that the Chancellor was visualising any particular 
French dependency. The statement is a statement in general 
terms and, as recorded, does no more than postulate that in the 
event of victory Germany was not prepared to forgo all the 
fruits thereof. 

I adhere wholly to my assertion that “ the recollections of 
Morocco remained a festering sore in the relations between the two 
countries.” I find nothing incompatible between this assertion 
and the fact that, when the acute period of the crisis had passed, 
the diplomatists on either side, having been brought to the very 
edge of the precipice, drew back with a shudder and endeavoured 
to impart a little more common sense into their proceedings. 
But the incidents of July 20th and 21st, 1911, had psychological 
effects far transcending the effects of an ordinary diplomatic 
squabble. They did much to poison the general atmosphere, 
and a far more serious effort was required to purify it than a 
belated Bagdad accommodation and the paper demarcation of 
potential economic spheres of influence in Angola.—Yours, ete., 

E. D. Moret. 

February 13th. 


[On the first point Mr. Morel is, we suppose, entitled to believe 
that when the German Chancellor discussed the prospective 
seizure of French colonies he was thinking of Senegal and the 
French Congo, but not of that old bone of Franco-Geiman 
contention, Morocco ; though we should have thought it was 
hardly worth while to put forward such a hypothesis even for 
the sake of argument. But the second point is far more important. 
We believe it is entirely wrong and misleading to suggest that 
Anglo-German relations were specially embittered, or that there 
was a specially “ poisoned atmosphere ” between the two coun- 
tries, during the three years preceding the war. Any effects of 
this kind that may have been temporarily produced by the 1911 
crisis were far more than wiped out at the end of 1912, since when 
we have been on more cordial terms with Germany than at any 
time since the foundation of the Entente ; and this increased 
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cordiality had spread so effectually from diplomatic circles to the 
general public in Germany that the most casual English visitor 
in 1913-14 could scarcely have failed to observe it. Mr. Morel 
has in this matter a special thesis to maintain, but it does not 
appear to us to square with perfectly well-known facts.—Eb N.S.] 


GERMANY’S PLACE IN THE SUN 


To the Editor of Tae NEw STATESMAN. 

Sirm,—It is a matter for congratulation that the important 
subject of the effect of the division of the world into a small number 
of exclusive trading areas upon armaments and upon the reign 
of peace has at last been brought to the surface. 

When Germany has been beaten to her knees and Belgium has 
been restored to her rightful owners Germans will still remain 
in the world, and German science, industrial skill and commercial 
talents will still exist. Sir Harry Johnston commenced his 
article by admitting that Germany as an importer of food must 
have outlets for her products, and that the adoption of preference 

_in the British Empire must seriously diminish those outlets. 
Mr. Morel rightly points out that the French Colonial preferences 
have the same effect, and it is obvious that the tariffs now pre- 
vailing in favour of the United States in the territories wrested 
from Spain must have the same result. 

I entirely agree with Mr. Morel that Sir Harry Johnston’s 
defence of our attitude towards German colonial expansion misses 
the mark ; and to mention in that defence our retirement from 
the small Samoan group, where the German house of Goddefroy 
had done so much to monopolise the trade, and the “ cession ” of 
Heligoland as if we made Germany a present of it, whereas we 
obtained a quid pro quo in Zanzibar, only weakens that defence. 

Mr. Morei points out that in the last thirty years France has 
acquired an area of the world’s surface equal in extent to the 
United States, and has created therein a preserve for French 
trade. Allow me to follow up the same line of thought and go 
back a little further into the sub-division of the world’s surface. 

Immediately following the discovery of America a Papal 
Bull handed over all over-sea territories in the west to Spain, 
and in the east to Portugal. Dutchmen, Frenchmen and English- 
men naturally objected. They all wanted a place in the sun ; 
accordingly we all took to fighting for it and one and all were 
possessed with the desire to monopolise all we could get. For 
three centuries wars were the result, and in the end Great Britain 
came out on top, and Waterloo signed the title-deeds of her over- 
sea possessions. Throughout those possessions exclusion of 
foreign trade was maintained by means of preferential tariffs 
and by absolute prohibition ; but in 1846, at the express request 
of the Colonies, the barriers against foreign trade in the Colonies 
were removed and the preferences accorded to Colonial products 
entering the Mother country were gradually abolished. They 
entirely disappeared in 1860, and a policy of free admission of 
ordinary merchandise was fully adopted. In 1862 and 1865 
commercial treaties were made with Belgium and Germany in 
which we formally recorded our adoption of the open door in our 
Colonies. In recognition thereof and of our policy of free imports 
Belgium and Germany formally accorded to us most-favoured- 
nation treatment—i.e., admission of our exports at the minimum 
rates of duty. No change in actual procedure was involved, and 
trade went on as before. For fifty-one years the open door over- 
sea was our policy, and we strove to maintain it abroad. We 
strove for it in China and on the Congo, and we protested against 
its infringement by France. In this policy we were followed by 
Holland, and German trade waxed and flourished. Little 
jealousy was roused by expansions of the British Empire such as 
the annexation of Burmah. Were not all free to trade there on 
equal terms with ourselves ? Was it not a matter of congratula- 
tion for other nations that it fell to us rather than to France ? 
And during those 51 years we added to our Empire an area equal 
to Europe in size. No more unappropriated territory remained. 
Then came the sequel. In 1897, mainly owing to pressure from 
Canada, we exercised our dormant power of revocation; we 
denounced the treaties ; our self-governing colonies one by one 
set up tariffs discriminating against imports from foreign countries ; 
and in 1903 Mr. Chamberlain announced his conversion to pre- 
ference throughout the Empire, and he carried with him the bulk 
of the Unionist Party. 

In the same year the United States stripped Spain of her pos- 
sessions and established preferential duties therein for the benefit 
of American trade. Then came the Entente Cordiale and the 
formal withdrawal of our protests against French preference in 
Madagascar ; and the sub-division of the over-sea markets into a 
few areas of exclusive trade was completed—the Netherlands 
Indies being the only important exception. Our annexations 


remained solid facts; but the banner of the open door under 
which those annexations had been made was hauled down. 

In that fateful year of 1897 the German Naval League was 
founded ; the first German Naval Act was passed ; and the Kaiser 
declared : ** The Trident must be in owr fist.”’ 

That was a big order to take on hand, but it was pursued 
with no niggard hand. In fourteen years Germany’s annual 
naval expenditure rose from 4} to 23 millions sterling, and 
she incurred an increase in the National Debt of 119 millions 
sterling in the process. Neck and neck with this effort American 
naval expenditure was increased. The naval challenge had 
been flung down, and instead of employing arguments ad- 
dressed to our sense of ethical obligations German diplomacy 
contented itself with waging commercial warfare against Canada, 
and chaffering with us as to the difficulty of obtaining parlia- 
mentary consent to the continuation of most-favoured-nation 
treatment to our own products. Lord Rosebery denounced 
our threatened change of policy, and emphatically asserted that 
it would prove a constant menace and incentive to war. He also 
testified to the alarm with which our denunciation of the two 
treaties had been received in the Chancelleries of Europe. The 
late Admiral Mahan also pointed out that the naval supremacy of 
Great Britain meant the latent control of German industry, 
and that no nation expanding at the rate of a million a year 
would stand such a state of things ; Britishers, if the conditions 
were reversed, would not do so, and Germans were not going to. 
With the open door recognised, that control would remain latent 
and inoperative ; with the adoption of preference and a policy 
of exclusion, naval supremacy became the deciding factor. 

Only two years ago Dr. Bonn, lecturing to English University 
students at Munich on the French preferential duties, declared 
that Germany’s policy was peaceful so long as the expansion of 
Germany’s commerce was allowed to go on unfettered by artificial 
restrictions ; but that if it was so fettered her policy was not 
peaceful. Could the thoughts of any of those students have 
helped reverting to the Unionist policy of preference and the 
inference that must follow ? Well, the war has come, and we and 
our sons all bear the burden of it, whatever party we belong to. 
We went into the war from no selfish motives, although there 
were no doubt important interests in the background ; the North 
Sea littoral and the future of our French friends’ colonial posses- 
sions—and our action has brought the full force of German 
malevolence upon us. Mr. Shaw is not alone in thinking that 

our statesmen were remiss in not early recognising that the 
circumstances surrounding our Entente with France amounted to 
an alliance with her in any war of non-aggression. Be that, 
however, as it may, the Hymn of Hate is directed not against 
Russia or against France, but against us. Germans high and low 
seem unable to fix upon any specific act on our part indicating 
hostility, but the vague expressions which do escape from them 
denote the thoughts which permeate the nation “ Robbers of 
Colonies,”’ ‘* Egoist traders,” ‘* Violaters of Treaties ” (Professor 
Haeckel) ; and the general charge is constantly made that we 
not only joined in the war to destroy her commercial rivalry, 
but that we actually brought the war about for that purpose ! 
No doubt we are now striving to “‘ capture German trade *—that 
is only natural now that war has broken out—but our lack of 
military preparations here is quite sufficient to confute the charge 
of contemplating war in order to gain trade benefits. None the less, 
the effect of the re-adoption of preference is apparent in the 
charge, and this was in evidence long before the war, when, as 
you, Sir, point out, our relations were, or appeared to be, on a 
much improved footing; for instance, the Times critique of 
Dr. Karl Peters’ book Weltpolitik, and the fear expressed therein 
of the advent of the Unionist Party to power and the certainty 
of the establishment of a large measure of preference “ which 
would go far to shut out German trade from a quarter of the 
earth’s surface.”” Markets are an absolute necessity to Germany ; 
possession of colonies is desirable so as to ensure such markets and 
trade facilities. Germany, at the advice of the Hamburg Chamber 
of Commerce followed our example and that of Holland, and 
upholds the open door in her colonies ; she expected that we would 
maintain that policy, and I have yet to find the man who can 
satisfactorily reconcile our reversion to a policy of exclusion with 
the dictates of common honesty. I am quite aware that Germany 
abused the privilege accorded to foreign nations generally by 
establishing Government bounties on exports of sugar, and trade- 
ring bounties on iron and steel, and by granting special railway 
facilities for exports ; but such abuses would not warrant peremp- 
tory revocation of the privilege hallowed by the annexations we 
have made during the currency of, and it is hardly too much to 
say under cover of, the treaties now dead.—Yours, etc., 
T. H. Haynes. 

17, Denmark Avenue, Wimbledon. 
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THE SCARCITY OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOUR 
To the Editor of Tuk New SraTEesMAN. 

Sir,—At a delegate meeting from all the branches in Norfolk 
of our National Agricultural Labourers’ Union at Fakenham last 
Saturday there was a unanimous resolution passed against 
women’s and children’s labour in agriculture. 

This does not include fruit gathering, where women can work 
in parties by themselves. But where women work in the fields 
py the side of men, and one or two at a time, it is not good. 

‘| well remember such women forty years ago, and their 
character. We want the women in the home and the men in 
the fields. 

Oxfordshire may well be feeling the need of men. For years 

st the farmers have paid the lowest wages in England, and 
the landlords have reaped the profits. No harm now if land- 
jords and farmers are in difficulties. But do not persuade 
women and children, crushed as they have been all these years, 
to help their masters out of the pit they have digged for them- 
selves. 

Let them do the work themselves, or offer such high wages 
as may draw the exiled labour back.—Yours, etc., 

HERBERT A. Day 
(Treasurer of the National Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union). 





Woodhurst, Norwich, 
February 17th. 


COMPULSORY INOCULATION 
To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sin,—Having come to look on your paper as the one weekly 
it is impossible to do without, I am distressed by your apparent 
willingness to tolerate the compulsory infliction of typhoid 
blood-poisoning on our new citizen armies. You do not say you 
believe in it. Apparently you cannot be bothered to look into 
the matter for yourself. But you admit that beside Mr. Chan- 
cellor’s ** exceedingly able, moderate, and effective speech,” the 
War Office reply was “‘ merely contemptible.’ Surely. sir, before 
anyone has the effrontery to talk of compulsion, the War Office 
ought to be able to set up a case for inoculation impregnably 
strong and not contemptibly weak, and a case which should have 
survived a full and unfettered and exhaustive discussion. . . . 
I was told in the office of a Liberal paper that they feared sup- 
pression under the ** Defence of the Realm Act ” if they handled 
the subject freely. The Times not only suppressed a letter on 
the subject from Mr. Bernard Shaw, but refused as an advertise- 
ment a mere quotation from the Medical Times (which is opposed 
toinoculation). How you can write calmly and without indigna- 
tion of the prospect of compulsion, introduced under such auspices, 
and engineered by such methods, passes all my understanding. 
For my part I cannot breathe freely in thinking of it. If the 
New STATESMAN is going to throw up the sponge for a free Press, 
free speech, and free conscience, and float down the stream with the 
rest like a dead dog, our boasted traditions of liberty are, indeed, 
ina parlous plight. 

Some of us thought it a risky experiment making a soldier 
(accustomed to governing Indians and Egyptians) parliamentary 
head of the War Office, and it is high time he was reminded that 
his functions are military and that he is no more qualified to 
pronounce on medical nostrums than the average civilian. One 
of the recruits who has been bullied, browbeaten, and excluded 
from foreign service on refusing inoculation is a Bachelor of 
Science, who had studied bacteriology for three years. 

Ishould like to show the puerile inconclusiveness of Sir Frederick 

ves’s figures, which have so much impressed the public, and 
Which he himself pronounced final and irrefragable ; but I fear 
on this occasion to trespass further on your space.—Yours, etc., 
E. B. McCormick. 
National Liberal Club, 
February 14th. 


[Mr. McCormick apparently misunderstood our paragraph. 
When we spoke of the War Office defence having been “* merely 
contemptible *” we were referring not to its defence of inoculation, 
but to its defence of the methods by which some commanding 
dificers have attempted to enforce inoculation. As to the value 
of inoculation, we do not profess to be any more competent to 
“Pronounce on medical nostrums * than is Lord Kitchener. It 
Sa matter for experts. And our point is that if Lord Kitchener 
8 advised by his medical experts that inoculation is necessary for 

safety of the Army in France, thenit seems to us the proper 
‘ourse is for him to make it compulsory at once instead of telling 
Commanding officers that they must “ get it done somehow,” and 


so opening the door to all sorts of abuses. The War Office cannot 
be expected to go behind its advisers in a matter of this sort, and 
even if the value of inoculation is uncertain, it certainly would 
seem undesirable that there should be an acrimonious public 
debate on the subject just now with the newly joined recruit as 
jury. It would be better that a mistake—which at the worst 
can do no great harm—should be made.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE OTHER MR. KIPLING AND THE 
OTHER MICHELANGELO 
To the Editor of Tux New Statesman. 

Sir,—G. G.’s article on “ The Other Mr. Kipling ” incites me 
to make some general remarks which I have always wanted to 
make in print. He insists that there is a good and a bad Kipling. 
That is true also of every artist who ever lived, even the greatest, 
just as it is true of every man. Unless one believes in the universal 
imperfection of humanity, one cannot enjoy or understand art at 
all. Unfortunately, we try not to believe it of certain artists 
when they have been dead for some time. We turn them from 
men into gods, and so make them seem tiresome to us. If I 
believe that Shakespeare always wrote well or Titian always 
painted well, I destroy my own natural discernment to know 
good and bad, and so lose my power of enjoying what is good. 
The fact is that Shakespeare, Titian, Michelangelo, Beethoven, 
Bach, and all the rest had monstrous defects of character and of 
art. They did really bad work, either tawdry or dull, just as 
we all do really bad actions ; and we do them an injustice when 
we deny it. For when a great artist has been singled out for a 
time as a god possessing the secret of perfect rightness, there 
always comes a reaction against him. His faults at last are so 
glaring that they cannot be ignored; and then he is called an 
impostor because other people have ignored them. Aristides, no 
doubt, was a just man, as men go ; but an Athenian very naturally 
wanted to ostracise him because he was tired of hearing him 
called just ; and that is what happens to great artists when they 
have been called faultless too often. 

It is not merely that great artists are sometimes not at their 
best. Like all the rest of us, they are sometimes positively bad ; 
and what is bad in them often comes out in their greatest works. 
You will find claptrap in Othello, posturing on the roof of the 
Sistine Chapel, slovenly pretence in the Scuola di San Rocco, 
blatancy and even stupidity in the Choral Symphony. But if 
you take it for granted that great artists, being men, are sure to 
commit such crimes, you will not take a malicious pleasure in 
detecting them as if they were guilty secrets. They are not 
guilty secrets at all, but obvious facts, which the great artist will 
confess as the real saint will confess his own wickedness. 

When a great artist has been dead long enough, we think of 
him as a god creating masterpieces after his own conception 
without effort, and looking at them and seeing they are good. 
But while he is alive, his art for him, if he is a great artist, is a 
desperate, hand-to-mouth business ; and he ceases to be a great 
artist when it is no longer that. No man ever writes really well 
except in the effort to say more than he possibly can say. The 
very thrill and incalculable beauty of art comes from that 
desperate effort. But no artist can keep it up always. Some- 
times, when he is lazy or arrogant or greedy, he says what he can 
say or does what he can do easily ; and then Satan finds some 
mischief for his idle hands to do. 

To come back to Mr. Kipling ; he is always at his worst when 
he is remorselessly efficient, when you can almost hear the click 
of the camera in his snapshots. And he has a bad habit of being 
remorselessly efficient, which has grown upon him perhaps. He 
is apt, whenever he reaches a difficult point in a story orin thought, 
to bluff the reader, and himself, by pretending to be most sure of 
his facts or himself just where he is least sure. This habit, in his 
first glory, was taken for his chief merit. Everyone was delighted 
to be bluffed by him. But now the trick fails upon us; and just 
because we were taken in by his bluff at first, we think now that 
there is nothing but bluff in him. But there are people who 
think that there is nothing but bluff in Michelangelo ; and soon 
there will be people who will say that there is nothing but bluff 
in Beethoven ; and a time will come when Piero della Francesca, 
now the infallible Pope among painters, will seem a dreary 
impostor. 

Once believe that an artist has some kind of magic that 
separates him from the obscene, wallowing, and interesting herd 
of men, and you are preparing for the time when he will be 
denounced as an impostor. But it is your imposture that ought 
to be denounced, not his. No real artist ever thinks of himself 
as a magician. He just does his best, and sometimes his worst, 
like everyone else.—Yours, etc., 


A. CLuTron Brock. 
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Miscellany 
NIETZSCHE, WAGNER, AND 
OTHERS* 
IETZSCHE’S friendship with Wagner was the central 
N and all-important event of his life: there we 
must seek the clue to the spiritual affairs of 
this most erratic man of genius. The character of the 
friendship and the causes of the rupture are, however, 
still the subjects of a raging dispute, particularly in 
Germany ; in England—in spite of the fact that Nietzsche 
is here a kind of Prussian bogey—we have heard more of 
Nietzsche’s side of the case than of Wagner’s. Halévy’s 
romantic Life, Dr. Oscar Levy’s fiery Introductions, Dr. 
Mugge’s biography, and Georg Brandes’ essays are all 
written from a standpoint sympathetic to the poet-philoso- 
pher. Nietzsche, we understand from these sources, broke 
with Richard Wagner and the happy companionship of 
Beyreuth from the highest and most disinterested motives. 
Friendship played an extraordinarily important part in 
Nietzsche’s life ; but friendship—with those, at least, whom 
he recognised as equals—became for him impossible without 
an entire agreement of aims. There were probably only 
three men among his German contemporaries who mattered 
much to him; they were Richard Wagner; Rohde, the 
Leipzig philologist ; and Heinrich von Stein, a promising 
author who died young. With each of the three Nietzsche 
had the most exciting adventures, all in a world of pure 
ideas; and in one of his best-known aphorisms he gave 
calm expression to his conception of the “ higher law” by 
which friendship was controlled : 

We are two ships, each with her own course and her own goal; we 
may pass each other and hold a festival with each other, as we did— 
and then the good ships lay so calm in one haven and in one ray of 
sunshine, so that it might have seemed as if they were already at their 
goal and had one goal. But after that the almighty power of our task 
drove us apart again, into different seas and climes, and perhaps we 
shall never meet again—or meet indeed, but never recognise each other : 
the different seas and climes have changed us! It was a Jaw unto us 
that we shall become strangers: and for that very reason we shall 
become more honourable towards each other!... It seems there is 
some huge invisible curve and star track in which our so varied roads 
and goals are comprised as tiny differences—let us raise ourselves to 
the height of this conception ! 

But the witty violence with which Nietzsche, towards the 
end of his career, attacked his old hero could not be forgiven 
him by the whole-hearted adherents of Richard Wagner ; 
and the latter have for the last twenty years been much 
occupied with finding a less “* sublime ” and more “ human ” 
explanation of the tragedy of 1876 than that offered by the 
“* Stellar Friendship ” aphorism. We are told, for instance, 
that Nietzsche grew jealous of Wagner; that he was dis- 
satisfied with the reflected glory which was his due as the 
author of Richard Wagner in Bayreuth, the ablest exposition 
of Wagnerian xsthetics ever written ; that we must trace a 
fatal illness and the break-up of a splendid intellect to the 
day on which Nietzsche succumbed to a craving for notoriety 
and left the kindly shelter of the musician’s house. These 
are the views of Mr. Houston Chamberlain, Wagner's 
biographer, and of Mr. Ellis, the English editor of Wagner’s 
prose works, who claims that Nietzsche had little creative 
genius and, touching on the personal aspects of the quarrel, 
insists that Wagner treated a most difficult young man with 
great forbearance and generosity. The Nietzscheans retort 
in kind. Wagner was insufferably theatrical, sentimental, 
“*German ”’; Nietzsche was disillusioned not only as to the 
thinker and the artist, but as to the man. Thus when 








* The Lonely Nietzsche. By Frau Forster-Nietzsche. Heinemann. 
15s. net. 


a 


Wagner confessed on a famous occasion to “ various Christian 
emotions and experiences, such as repentance and atone- 
ment and all manner of leanings towards Christian dogmas,” 
Nietzsche was horrified, but not because his friend had 
abandoned the old “ brave atheism.” It seemed to him 
that the author of Parsival had lost his sincerity and was 
indulging in a piece of histrionic self-deception. 

Nietzsche’s loyal sister, Frau Forster, is not quite at her 
ease when she describes the breach with Wagner. She was 
herself a friend of Richard and Cosima in the old days, and 
her sympathies were with Richard’s teaching, which har- 
monised quite well with her “ love for Christianity.” Sub. 
sequently, in fact, she married an anti-Semite who had 
quixotic visions of founding a Wagnerian colony of Aryan 
visionaries in Paraguay. In this book, whilst affirming the 
nobleness of her brother’s motives, she says nothing bitter 
of Richard Wagner personally ; but, characteristically, calls 
Madame Wagner to account for the ugly side of the quarrel, 
Characteristically, we say, because Frau Forster always 
attacks the woman in preference to the man. After leaving 
the Wagners Nietzsche fell, if we may believe his sister, into 
low company, that of Paul Rée, an unimportant author, and 
Lou Salomé, a “ caricature of a disciple”: his association 
with this pair was particularly unfortunate, because it gave 
his decent friends an unjust conception of the tendencies 
of his new doctrines. Finally, Nietzsche discovered that 
Lou Salomé was only a young woman of a well-known 
Russian type who wanted to “ amuse herself,’ and was 
““ shameless enough to imagine that the greatest geniuses on 
earth ” were “ fit objects for her sport.” 

Is it that she has changed ? [he wrote]. The Lou of Orta was a different 
being from the one I met again—a being without ideals, aims or duties. 
She told me herself that she had no morals (I thought that, like me, 


she had stricter morals than anyone else !) and that every day and hour 
she brought her God some sacrifice from herself. 


Nietzsche, though he had parted with all vestiges of 
transcendental belief, still demanded of his followers the 
most stern and rigorous self-discipline; those people— 
there are still some of them in England—who think that his 
“materialism ” is a doctrine for cold-blooded egoists who 
want to “have a good time” at the expense of the weak 
ought to read this chapter on Nietzsche, Paul Rée, and Lou 


Salomé. It illustrates admirably the ascetic standpoint of 
the philosopher. But the petty intrigues of which Nietzsche 


seems to have been the centre are not in themselves interest- 
ing, and Frau Férster’s method of relating them continually 
reminds the reader of the shortness of the distance between 
the sublime and the ridiculous. Frau Férster is a “ cat ”— 
there is no other word for her. Her malice is mainly 
directed against the Overbecks, a professor and his wife 
who were among the lifelong friends of Nietzsche, yet never 
believers in genius. These two are held responsible 
for many of Nietzsche’s misfortunes; they used to tell 
Nietzsche’s other friends that he was really only a man of 
talent, and Nietzsche’s other friends, notoriety-seekers, at 
once lost interest in the gospel of Zarathustra. Nietzsche in 
the latter part of his life suffered from being surrounded by 
inferior temperaments. The better-class intellectuals of the 
day were all Wagnerians. 

Nietzsche’s earlier books were written under the influence 
of Schopenhauer; but he came to discern in the pessimism 
of Schopenhauer, as in the romanticism of Wagner, a sort of 
dishonesty: both affirmed the “ideal,” as though the 
concepts of God, Freedom, and Immortality had never been 
refuted! He liked, his sister tells us, that women should be 
pious, and he had a friendly feeling towards al! earnest 
Christians : 


It has occurred to me [he wrote to Peter Jast] that the continual 
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discussion of Christianity in my book must seem sirange, nay, un- 
pleasant to you.... But... from my childhood’s days I have studied 
it in many phases, and I don’t think I have ever felt meanly towards 
it in my heart of hearts. After all, I am the heir to several generations 
of Christian clergymen. 


But his own thoughts flourished best on the bleak heights, 
and he looked down with contempt at the happy valley of 
the pessimists, provided as it had been by genial Schopen- 
hauer with all the Christian comforts. Only a Christian— 
i.e., a man like himself who had inherited a serious view of 
life and a deep regard for truth—could, he thought, attack 
Christianity with hope of success. Readers of this book— 
are we departing from our resolution to make no allusion to 
the war ?—will be unable to condemn Nietzsche as a lustful 
monster with a taste for cutting off children’s toes; but to 
most English minds Nietzsche must always stand for an 
insufferably impudent prig and an impossible poseur. There 
is certainly something very un-English in Nietzsche’s con- 
ception of the philosopher’s life, as though a philosopher 
could have exciting and dreadful experiences like a soldier 
or a lover! Frau Férstcr’s portrait of Nietzsche should, 
however, be more agreeable than some others to English 
eyes. She describes the view that her brother lived in a 
continual agony and bloody sweat as a legend invented by 
the hysterical Lou Salomé ; Nietzsche was a cheerful person 
when in health, kindly and considerate. He had a quarrel 
with the Christian and German mystics; but the practical 
Englishman did not interest him much, though he respected 
(how like his impudence !) the English (and Christian) belicf 
in work and the accomplishment of duty ; with him character 


and will always counted for more than cleverness. 
J. M. Hone. 


WITH THE RED CROSS 


r [*: straw “ palliasses ” on which we Red Cross men 
slept had been stacked into sofas for the day and 
covered with rugs; and I, with a brush borrowed 

from the nuns below, had finished sweeping out a room in a 
small convent near Ypres, the long low room in which a 
varying fifteen to twenty of us ate, slept, cooked, washed, 
smoked, shaved, sang, read, talked, mooned, joked, argued, 
warmed ourselves, dried our clothes, rested, and, in fact, 
had our being, when an accumulation of scrap-iron in the 
corner of it caught my eye. I had promptly popped the bits 
on to the overflowing box of sweepings, bones, tea-leaves, 
paper, straw, cigarette ends, and potato peelings, thinking 
as I did so, “* Lucky, just what I wanted to keep this muck 
from flying in my face in the wind outside,” when I was 
arrested by an indignant shout: “Hi! look what the 
convoy-leader is doing! He’s gone and thrown all the 
souvenirs into the dust-bin !” 

They were, indeed, fragments of shell and bomb, squashed 
bullets, ete., objects with associations. Of course, I picked 
them out again ; had I not coveted a spiked helmet myself ? 
But to me a bit of rusty iron was a bit of rusty iron and 
nothing more, even though it should be the fragment of a 
Shell I had seen burst. Indeed, it would have had to have 
hit me before it could have gathered importance in my eyes. 
But, free from souvenir-mania in this form, I had it in another 
as badly as anybody. And although my luggage was not 
heavy with scrap-iron on my return home, my memory 
was filled with fragments of events. It is these scraps I 


propose to set out for inspection; dusting, polishing, and 
arranging them to what advantage I can, though not without 
& Misgiving that many will seem to others as inconsiderable 
as those iron souvenirs seemed to me. 


I, 
At MonrTDIDIER. 

The dining-room of the largest hotel in this little old town 
is always crowded between midday and 2 o’clock. Day after 
day one sees the same faces. Most of the men are in uniform, 
most of the women in black ; and not a few of the military 
wear on their breasts the white star and red ribbon of the 
Legion of Honour. The civilians are nearly all relatives of 
soldiers : the wives, fathers, daughters, sisters, mothers of 
soldiers. They have come here either to visit one of those 
oblong, neatly patted mounds lying in rows upon the open 
field annexed to the cemetery, or they are stopping for some- 
one lying wounded in one of the hospitals, or they are waiting 
to catch him on his two or three days’ leave from the trenches, 
which are only five or six miles away. 

Whatever the weather outside, this room is always 
insufferably hot ; and although it is November and we have 
had frost and snow, a number of flies continue to lead a 
comatose, unduly protracted existence, clinging for the most 
part to a long, glistening muslin bag which depends from 
the ceiling and shrouds in its white folds a gilded compli- 
cated lamp. In my nightmarish moments—and a Red 
Cross man may be excused for having them—this veiled and 
dangling object somehow lends to the uniforms and gobbling 
heads beneath the air of a gruesome wedding-breakfast at 
which the bride has hanged herself. 

The last time it was unveiled was on the occasion of Prince 
Eitel’s triumphant entry into the town. He and his staff 
had a jolly dinner at the long table, only marred at its close 
by the absence of cigars, which even the threat of death 
to the waiter failed to produce. This benign and bustling 
old person, with his perpetual cry of “‘ Attendez, monsicur, 
attendez,” is fond of telling the story; and when handing 
cigars of saying with a bow, “ Pour vous, monsieur, oui; 
mais pas pour les Bosches.”” He had started by making a 
bad impression on that memorable night. On arrival 
his K6nigliche Hoheit had demanded a bath, and Adolphe 
had confessed that the key of the bathroom was lost. 
Whereupon a zealous staff officer promptly knocked him 
down; “though another one,” he added smiling, “ gave 
me something cool to rub on my eye.” But when it came to 
No cigars ! more drastic measures were resorted to, and he was 
taken out to be shot. Only the patron, by swearing and 
staking his own head that the premises might be ransacked 
in vain for cigars, saved—so Adolphe thinks—his life. Perhaps 
he is right ; though perhaps he was only the victim of a piece 
of savage bluff at the hands of men exasperatedly craving for 

a whiff to change the uneasiness of repletion into contentment. 
I think he would now rather like one to believe that he had 
been bluffing himself, and that there were cigars in the hotel 
all the time. He does not say so, but he looks intentionally sly. 

I make a point of asking at any place through which the 
Germans passed in their first victorious rush how they 
behaved. But as I only talk to one civilian, perhaps, and for a 
minute or two in a particular place, the information reccived 
is not enough to generalise upon. Amiens was occupied 
by few troops compared to its size, and the inhabitants were 
completely passive. In the hotel where I slept a night, and 
where German officers had stayed, 1 asked the lady in the 
glass box how they had conducted themselves. She said 
they had been very stiff, very peremptory, but convenable. 
“1,” she added, without a gleam of humour, “ I, of course, 
was very cold.” 

The house where two of my fellow R.C.’s are billeted here 
is kept by an old bent woman who has not been out of 
Montdidier for fifty years. Of course she did not fly when 
the Germans came, any more than the mulberry tree in her 
garden. One night she was disturbed by a loud knocking 
at the door. On opening it she saw standing in the empty 
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street four or five German soldiers with sticks. They said 
she must let them in. “ Certainly,” she replied; “ your 
own officers are already here,” whereupon they turned tail. 
When she was congratulated on her presence of mind she 
only sighed : “ It has taken years off my life.” 

The Germans during their transit demanded a large 
quantity of petrol from the town. When it looked as though 
the specified amount would not be forthcoming, they 
threatened to burn Montdidier down. However, by every- 
body bringing every drop he had, arriving with even 
small bottles of it, a measure of oil sufficiently satisfying was 
at last made up—a most happy thing. 

For Montdidier, like Rye, is a red-and-grey town huddled 
on a hill, which rises from a plain flat as the Sussex marshes 
and stretches away on all sides to the horizon. At the end 
of several of the quict stone-paved streets of pink-brick 
white-shuttered houses you see nothing but the sky. It 
has rampart walks and two ancient, weather-beaten churches, 
begun in a spirit of magnificence and brought to completion 
long afterwards in humility. The older houses, many of 
them in times gone by urban residences of the provincial 
nobility, seem as though they sheltered now lives more keenly 
private. Pull at the iron bobbin hanging beside one of 
those thresholds, which, though so well kept, look as though 
they were never crossed, and you divine it will be long before 
the tinkle brings to the door some little woman in silent 
slippers and meagre black, whom there and then you may 
suppose a caretaker, but next day mect hurrying to mass 
quite, in her staid and sparing way, a lady. You divine 
that the grudging peep she would allow you would hint at 
an unluxurious spaciousness inside, swept and garnished, 
perhaps a little cold and dim, suggesting prudent neglect 
and dignified pointful economies. At night as I walk to bed, 
when the stones of the lampless streets seem unnaturally 
white and the queer sky-spaces are full of restless stars, the 
echoes of my footsteps between these silent houses no longer 
belong to me in my peaked cap and khaki, but to the 
impatient pacings of some young hero in a Balzac novel, 
charged with a double dose of will and appetite. The moon 
puts a little ghost into each clean, black pane of the windows 
opposite, and the skeleton shadow of a garden tree falls on 
the street as clear cut as upon snow. It was a most happy 
thing the Germans managed to slake their thirst for petrol. 





Il. 


On THE RAMPARTS. 


I was leaning over the rampart wall near the old Palais 
de Justice, looking across miles and miles of level land. 
Far away, behind a fringe of woodland, the sinking sun, still 
flaming upwards, threw into shade the fertile distance and 
flushed the nearer plain, silking the receding railway lines 
with gold. There were many white-faced houses scattered 
among the rosy, empty fields. Down the steep street 
leading abruptly into the country I could hear, and some- 
times see between the huddled cottages, the market carts 
returning, soon to be absorbed again in that industrious, 
silent panorama. Beneath me the shrilling of children 
sounded tired and faint. The comfortable smoke rose 
straight. In a back-yard immediately below a woman 
was penning her geese; her neighbour was on a ladder 
mending his roof; another was pitch-forking straw into a 
dark doorway, and a flock of fluttered pigeons suddenly 
rose above the tiles and chimneys. 

Standing there, I understood why, despite her armoured 
gateways and ancient defences, Montdidier’s hero was no 
warrior. Like many another town in France, she com- 


memorates collectively her citizen soldiers who fell in 
“eighteen seventy” ; but it is tne homely Parmenticr, chemist 


and agriculturist, who occupies the pedestal of honour 
in the main square, standing dressed in a suit of neat, dark 
bronze and proffering to all a large potato. 

1 was thinking how consonant this monument (beauty 
and that sort of thing apart) really was with the scene 
before me, when I heard footsteps behind. A labourer 
came and leant over the wall beside me. The lines of his 
face were full of the untragic sadness of long years of ordinary 
toil. He was smoking a cigarette, and for some time he 
allowed his eyes to rest upon the landscape in silence. 
Then he pointed to a strip of road. “ That’s where I first saw 
Germans,” he said, and, still gazing in front of him, he burst 





out, “ Why, in God’s name, are the b——y b s here 
again?” 
Hl. 
“* TALKERS.” 
“Talker” is, of course, a term of contempt. The first 


time I heard it applied to anyone out there was in the streets 
of Amiens. 

I was walking with one of our own section of the Red 

Cross, one whose irreproachable military bearing was wont 
to make us all feel the civilians we were. Indeed, no 
stranger who saw him imperturbably turning out his toes 
would have guessed that he, too, was a “ sutler and camp- 
follower.” Our cars were waiting in row in the street, and 
we were passing them when a French officer ran up behind 
and plucked me by the sleeve. It was not his white face 
or the blinking glitter of his eyes which struck me first, 
but his manner. It was so oddly, in its deprecating urgency, 
like a beggar’s. He wanted a lift in the direction of Paris, 
couldn’t we give him one? He kept repeating: “I must 
get home. I’m tired, tired. I must get home”. 
“ There are only three of us left,” he went on rapidly, “a 
captain, a major, and myself. It was awful. It lasted for 
days. I must get home. My nerve has gone. I didn’t 
mind at first ; I was very brave at first. But I can’t bear a 
noise now; if a horse stumbles, I shake all over. I’m no 
good at all. If I hear a gun, I run away; I run—I can’t 
help it. Can’t you take me home? Trains are so slow. 
I’m no use. I’ve been sent back to rest.” 

But it was impossible to give him a lift; we were due in 
an opposite direction. My companion shook his head and 
strolled on; the Frenchman, with his reiterated “ It was 
awful; I must rest. You have no idea... only three 
officers left,” gradually fell behind. 

“What a pity one of us can’t take him! ” I said. 

“Oh, he’s a talker,” he replied. 

Since then I have met several “talkers.” They are 
common. I remember asking the way, my first night at 
Montdidier, of a dark form in an almost dark street. At the 
sound of my voice he turned upon me with a sudden clutch 
of alacrity. He began telling me at once he was back for 
three days from the trenches ; he would show me the way-— 
yes, accompany me. Might he dine with me at the hotel ? 
He joined the four of us at our table, and we drank together 
two bottles of rose-pink champagne, and listened while he 
talked. Talked? His tongue went like a clock when the 
pendulum is off. He reminded me both of a schoolboy 
just home for the holidays and a man who has seen a ghost. 

I have met “ talkers ” in khaki, too, since then, and some- 
times I have wondered if my companion on that stroll through 
the streets of Amiens would continue in all circumstances to 
turn out so imperturbably his toes. I have concluded he 
might. But that afterwards the word “ talker” in his 
mouth would suggest that particular shade of contempt, | 
do not believe. DesmMonp MacCartuy. 


(To be continued.) 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 

SHORT while ago it was announced that various 
A lighthouses on our coasts were to be fitted with 
racks, intended to catch the birds which, attracted 
by the lights, fly at them in great numbers and beat them- 
selves into insensibility against the lanterns. It is about time 
that somebody hung such a rack around Mr. Bernard Shaw 
to catch the dazzled and frustrated coveys of his critics. 
Yet one more book on him (Bernard Shaw: A Critical 
Study, by P. P. Howe, Secker, 7s. 6d. net) has just come out, 
and yet one more critic has proved his inability to analyse 

Mr. Shaw without letting the essential Shaw escape. 

* * * 


Not that Mr. Howe’s book has not got its points. He 
has put a good deal of thought into his examination of Mr. 
Shaw’s ** Economics,” “* Dramatics,”’ and “* Aestheties.”’ and 
he says some interesting things. But his leading character- 
istic, as with his immediate predecessors, Mr. Henderson 
and Mr. McCabe, is an almost grim solemnity. Mr. Shaw has 
been publicly accused of many crimes: of flippancy, of 
atheism, of Puritanism, and of Cubism. But not even the 
Spectator, in its most wantonly paradoxical moments, would 
dare state in terms that G. B. S. is a dull dog. Yet that is 
the impression of him that might be derived from his 
biographers were they read by persons who had never come 
into contact with Mr. Shaw’s own works. It is true that 
Mr. Howe calls Mr. Shaw “ the Laughing Roundhead,” and 
alludes to his originality in adopting “ waggery as a medium ” 
for ethical and economical propaganda. But as far as his 
own exposition is concerned, we have to take that on trust. 
He starts with knitted brows, his rather over-pitched 
“Introduction in Defiance of Posterity ” asserting his own 
independent and fearless intention of telling the truth at all 
costs. He then buckles to, like a surgeon dissecting a 
corpus vile, and keeps at it grimly until the last page. His 
constant references to G. B. S. as “ our subject ” may indi- 
cate, perhaps, his attitude. “None of your supposed 
inimitable elusiveness, my friend,” one hears him saying ; “ I 
have got you strapped to the table, and you don’t get up 
until ’'ve done with you.” The result, as I say, is a quite 
lop-sided book : the kind of book that might be written by 
an intelligent foreigner who had been supplied with a large 
bundle of extracts from Mr. Shaw’s works illustrating his 
“ views,” but illustrating nothing else. Mr. Howe’s G. B. S. 
is not even an Irishman. Perhaps one cannot expect it 
from a critic whose own idea of humour may be deduced 
from his reference to the Fabian Society as 
a body of persons of both sexes who have met together once a fortnight 
for a quarter of a century to listen to Mr. Shaw, and have left before 


his speech was over if the duration of its interest conflicted with the 
departure of their train for the suburbs. 


“Ye gods!” as the gentleman in the play remarked, “ what 
badinage, what persiflage, what raillerie ! ” 
* * * 

With the exception of the now almost antique treatises 
by Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Jackson, all the books on Mr. Shaw 
that I have seen have been heavy. Mr. Howe, however, is 
brief ; even his platitudes are the results of trains of thought 
and not merely handed out like tickets from a booking office ; 
and he may be read, to some extent, for enlightenment, if 
not for amusement. He has, for example, some intelligent 
things to say about Mr. Shaw’s relations to his predecessors. 
He is a bit wide of the mark when he calls “ our subject ” 
a modern Cobbett ; Mr. Belloc is much more like Cobbett 
than G. B. S. But he calls attention—I do not remember 





anyone doing it before—to the points of contact between 
Mr. Shaw and Shelley’s father-in-law, Godwin. In many 
respects no two persons could be more dissimilar than 
Mr. Shaw and Godwin. You may like Godwin’s works ; 
personally, I have a great attachment to Caleb Williams. 
You may be willing to believe, as I am myself, that when 
he extracted subsidies from his young admirer, Godwin 
believed he was only doing his duty as a philosopher and 
a man. But there is something repellent about him in 
all the descriptions we have of that short-legged man with 
his sleek, pasty face, his complete self-sufficiency, his awful 
lack of humour: there is an ineffable smugness about 
him, in spite of his revolutionism. Had he met Mr. Shaw 
he would probably, like the other prigs, have rebuked him 
for unseemly jesting. But the doctrinal points of contact 
remain, and I share Mr. Howe’s surprise that Mr. Shaw “ has 
not, as far as one remembers, ever said anything about the 
author of Caleb Williams and his once even more celebrated 
Inquiry.”’ What one really wishes is that Mr. Shaw would 
write his own biography. The numerous small portions of 
it which he has produced have given one a great thirst for 
the whole. If he cannot find time to write it, let him hire 
a corps of typists and dictate it. 
cod * * 

The figures given by the Publisher's Circular show that the 
fall in the number of books published in 1914, as against 
1913, was not very great. The totals for the years are : 


New Books New Editions Total 
1913... ave 9,541 2,838 12,379 
1914... ene 8,863 2,674 11,537 


Had it not been for the war, 1914 would have been a 
record year, for quantity if not for quality. In spite of the 
war, there was an actual increase in the number of books 
published in some departments. Under “ Religion ” there 
were 969 issues as against 889 in the preceding year; and 
scientific books went up from 732 to 840. Novels only 
shrank from 2,504 to 2,112, of which 1,014 were new works. 
Three new novels a day is a pretty good allowance. In the 
first month of the war only 427 books were published, as 
against 703 in August, 1913; but in November the number 
of issues was exactly the same (1,106) as that in November, 
1913 ; and in December there was actually a large increase 
as against the corresponding month in the previous year. 
The number of pamphlets published last autumn reached its 
greatest in September, when 112 were published. They 
seemed much more numerous than that! The heaviest 
proportional drops in 1914 were in Philosophy (179 as against 
280) and Sociology (699 as against 921). 
fe * * 

The smallness of the decline may at first sight seem 
surprising. But it can be accounted for. Firstly, the 
early part of 1914 was very prolific ; and, secondly, the war 
came after publishers had incurred a great part of the 
expenditure on their autumn books, and it was necessary 
that they should try at once to get some of their money back 
by putting the books on the market. The effects of the war 
on publishing have, in fact, not yet become fully visible. 
They will become so, I think, when we get the statistics for 
this year and next. For, whilst issuing the books they had 
in hand, most of the publishers have been, since hostilities 
broke out, extremely chary about commissioning or accept- 
ing new books. They do not want to load themselves with 
too many commitments for an uncertain future, and the 
next autumn season may be expected (unless the war ends 
almost immediately) to be much less active than the last 
one. 

SoLomon EAGLe, 
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NEW NOVELS 
Starveacre. By J. Mitts Wuirnam. Methuen. 6s. 


The Blind Side of the Heart. By F. E. Cricurox. Maunsel. 
6s. 


Years of Plenty. 


Rain before Seven. 
Unwin. 6s. 

I can imagine—indeed, I can almost see—that Starveacre 
has considerable merits; there is about it a sort of gusto, 
what I may perhaps be allowed to call a heartiness of 
brutality, which amounts to a merit in itself. It is adver- 
tised as “‘ a novel of strong passions in the English country- 
side,” and it is that all right. In the central situation, of 
a young wife restive in the somewhat prosaic care of a good 
and loving and quict and middle-aged husband, till she is 
carried off her feet by the rampant amorousness of a hard- 
drinking, hard-riding, hard-fighting swaggerer—in this there 
is nothing exactly new, and yet it is all done with such a 
will, it is all so full-blooded and stentorian, that the actual 
story docs not give us pause with reminders of its ordinari- 
ness. The separate episodes are extraordinary enough, 
or are made to seem so in the telling. Moreover, the second 
half of the book is concerned with the results of the wife’s 
mistake (the husband having acquiesced, with a gentle and 
indeed heroic chivalry, in her departure to an alien hearth) ; 
and here the pathos and tragedy are strongly indicated. 
I say “indicated,” I cannot say “drawn.” I believe 
Starveacre will appeal to many inveterate novel-readers, 
will be felt to be powerful and moving. But to me, I con- 
fess, its merits come blurred by one _ insistent, unescapable 
artistic fault—the fault of impossible dialogue. Mr. 
Whitham’s farmers talk, not merely as no farmers ever 
talked, but as no farmers or human beings of any kind 
could ever conceivably in any circumstances talk. Why will 
novelists do this thing? One would have thought it the 
easiest of faults to avoid. After all, our novelists are not 
entirely barred from the civil discourse of their fellow- 
creatures. They must know what conversation is like. I 
ask Mr. Whitham squarely if he has ever known it to be 
anything even remotely like this ?— 


By Ivor Brown. Secker. 6s. 


By Eric Leapsirrer. Allen & 


*“°Tis a gladsome day ....and puts merry humours into all whole- 
some bodies and easy minds.” 


Or this ? 


** Oh, ye do look a bonny picture.... Loveliest lady hereabouts— 
and a dress to set ye off like fine gold a jewel. Fetch praises from 
the very trees, you will!” 


Or this ? 


“ Brendy, my love! I’m sorry. I’ve angered you with my stupid 
mouthings. Indeed, the weight was only in my words. Frankly, I 
can’t help not liking Bert, can I? We’re oil and water and will not 
mix ; I don’t think he is altogether good company for my lady... . 
You must not imagine I am meanly disposed to Bert ; mayhap, when 
he’s my age, he’ll be a very worthy gentleman indeed ; but we must 
protect our Brendy from savages. Now kiss me—and so ends con- 
tention.” 


It may be said that the first of these quotations is the speech 
of a man admittedly eccentric, and that is true; but the 
second is the speech of a simple country girl, and the third 
ofafarmer. Certainly, he is a Westcountry farmer. “ Please 
would you tell me,” said Alice, “ why your cat grins like 
that?” “It’s a Cheshire cat,’’ said the Duchess, “ and 
that’s why.” Only if I were a Westcountry farmer I should 
be annoyed at the imputation. 

The plot of The Blind Side of the Heart is as artless as the 
treatment. A usual harmless young man is in love with a 
jolly simple English girl, but being in Ireland, on a job, he 
gets entranced by the strange beauty of an Irish girl and 


a 


the strange atmosphere surrounding her; there are brief 
love-passages, and then he realises his mistake. I am not 
sure that the suggestion of mystery and veiled withdrawn 
romance is quite all it might have been, and in the English 
girl’s letters, and, indeed, in everything else connected with 
the English girl, the simplicity is so great as to be annoying, 
even depressing. If it were not for an occasional beauty 
of feeling and writing, I am afraid I should be inclined to 
dismiss the whole as amateurish. But (I don’t know why— 
perhaps the blind side of my mind is turned that way) I 
cannot for my own part resist the charm and humour of 
Irish talk. As this, of a mare: 

** Well, now, in confidence to you, Mr. Sandford, she’s maybe a 
thrifle too ambitious. But you wouldn’t be carin’ for a dull horse! 
Now, here’s a man comin’ along, by the name of James Hanlon ; he’s 
a brave man to find fault, but he'll be hard put to it to damage the 
mare on me.” 


Of course, there is a lot much more pointed than that; but 
the mere fall of the phrases in quite unassuming passages 
is the captivating thing. 

Mr. Ivor Brown’s Years of Plenty belongs to a type which 
(although I cannot find it in my heart at all to regret this 
particular instance of it) is in danger of becoming too com- 
mon. Some great man whose name escapes me said, and 
Fleet Street has been sighing and murmuring ever since, 
that it is in every individual’s power to write one good book. 
Change “‘ good” to “ interesting,” and you get a maxim 
as true as it is dangerous. Let each of us put down what he 
most vividly remembers of his school and college life, and the 
mere individuality of it—the fact that these things happened 
to one particular, live human being—will make the record 
readable. All the same, one can’t help hoping that it will 
not soon be a case of “ Everybody’s doing it.”” From this 
general deprecation I must, as I said, except Mr. Brown. 
He does it so easily and so well that, even if I am right in 
taking this first novel for autobiography, I daresay he will 
produce a second one, just as good, which will be invention. 
I do not wish to exaggerate ; all I mean is that Mr. Brown 
has a natural gift for grasping with sympathy the essentials 
of a situation and recording it fluently, unaffectedly. His 
sketches of schoolboys and schoolmasters impress. His 
attitude to Oxford impresses too, in spite of being original 
to the point of blasphemy—for he was not uplifted by its 
beauty or its charm; when he first went up for a scholar- 
ship at “ King’s ” he was “ horrified ”’ at the drive from the 
station ; “ he felt that he had never seen a more lamentable 
place.” (You will observe I am identifying Mr. Brown with 
his hero, Martin Leigh; but perhaps, after all, that is an 
injustice. The telling is in the third person.) The conver- 
sation of boys and undergraduates is for the most part 
natural—a shining excellence. The whole atmosphere 
and quality of the book are summed up in Martin’s “ Any- 
how, we have had years of plenty. It was all good, the Push 
and digs and everything.” The sex-interest, I should add, 
is lightly handled, but almost as convincing as the rest. 

I have read Rain Before Seven with real interest, chiefly 
because of one character in it—Isobel, who is introduced 
as a child and again as a woman, and is equally delightful 
at both ages. She is, I suppose, a flirt; she is capable of 
cruelties and wantonnesses. She is of a kind often attempted 
by novelists, rarely with success; Mr. Leadbitter has 
succeeded with her so completely that one’s pleasure is 
acute when she is, so to speak, on the stage. The love- 
making between her and Michael is as true as truth, and one 
resents it that they do not get married and live happily 
ever after, though of course they wouldn’t have lived 
happily, and Joan is morally Isobel’s superior by what 
young pocts used to call “ vastitudes.” The story of 
Michael, with his quietnesses and reserves, his struggles 
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and ambitions, varies between fascinating parts like those 
where his soul and body are moved towards Isobel and 
overdrawn parts like some of the descriptions of his life at 
a public school. It was his ambition to be a musician, but 
for a long time he had to content himself, after the failure 
of his first concert, with playing in a “ picturedrome.” 
Afterwards he was lucky enough to get a business post, 
and we leave him when “ he had won tranquillity of heart, 
and, still unsolved, the problems of life faded into insignifi- 
The story is detailed, entertaining, well-written ; 


cance.” 
GERALD GOULD. 


but what stands out is Isobel. 


SOCIALISM AND PATRIOTISM 
International Socialism and the War. By A. W. Humpnrey. 
P.S. King. 3s. 6d. net. 

The International Socialist movement has long been 
recognised even by its opponents as the one really powerful 
anti-militarist influence of our time. Many of its friends built 
extravagant hopes on its ability to prevent a conflict, and 
some unfairly abuse it for its failure. The fact is that the 
Socialist parties everywhere did all they could at the end of 
July to avert the disaster. That they did not succeed is a 
matter for regret, but it does not prove that the International 
is destroyed, nor that the Socialists, either in Germany or 
anywhere else, are apostates and traitors to their principles. 
The idea that the working-class parties were, or ought to 
have been, “ non-resisters,”” or that they could and would 
counter mobilisation by a general strike, was rooted in a 
misunderstanding of the conditions of these parties in their 
respective countries, as well as of the history of the Inter- 
national. Mr. Humphrey’s little book does a useful service 
in clearing up this misunderstanding—and in exposing, it 
must be added, some of the deliberate misrepresentations of 
the Socialist attitude in which the baser journals have been 
pleased to indulge. Mr. Humphrey has not attempted any 
profound study of the militarist problem, nor has he worked 
out any thesis of his own. His object, to use his own words, 
is “ to reveal the broad principles upon which the Socialists 
concerned have acted, the main facts which have influenced 
them, and how they stand in relation to their respective 
Governments.” The chief part of the work consists in “ the 
pronouncements of organisations and official organs in the 
Press, and those of people known to represent a body of 
opinion.” 

Broadly speaking, the consideration which has most in- 
fluenced the Socialists has been the same in each of the 
combatant nations—namely, the necessity of defending their 
eountry against foreign aggression. Where the danger has 
been—either in reality or seemingly—the greatest the 
Socialist Party has been most united and most resolute. In 
Belgium and in France there has been complete unanimity 
in the face of the German attack. In Germany the Russian 
peril has rallied the vast majority of the Social Democrats 
to the support of the Government. Even here the opposition 
of the main Socialist body, the Independent Labour Party, 
has only been rendered possible by the greater remoteness of 
the enemy ; most of its leaders have madeit clear that they 
would not be advocates of non-resistance in case of an 
invasion of the British Isles. Now this nationalism, which 
appears to some to be in conflict with the international 
professions of Socialism, is not so in reality, and it is no new 
thing. The Communist Manifesto of 1848 expressly repudi- 
ated the charge that it desired to abolish countries and 
nationalities. The French section in 1862 declared, in 
reference to Poland, that “one sunk by oppression puts 
all other peoples in danger. In the name of his own dignity 
every free man, and every man who wishes to be free, is 
bound to give assistance to his oppressed brothers.” Bebel 





and Liebknecht went to prison in 1871 for protesting 
against the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine. And thirty- 
six years later the same Bebel went so far as to express his 
willingness to shoulder a rifle for Germany against Russia. 
The duty of defending the Fatherland against a foreign 
foe, therefore, has always been admitted in the Socialist 
movement, and bitterly as one may deplore the spectacle of 
the workmen of all nations butchering one another, one 
cannot, at least, accuse them of betraying their principles 
by the practice of patriotism. 

What, then, is to be said of the villains of the piece, the 
German Social Democrats? Surely they are as justified 
in being patriotic as their comrades in the Allied countries. 
We may or may not admire the attitude of the minority 
which has opposed the Government and refused to vote the 
war credits in the Reichstag ; but we cannot deny the right 
of the majority to resist the menace of Russia. After all, the 
invasion of East Prussia was a pretty real business, and the 
autocracy of Petrograd may be as legitimate an object of 
suspicion to a German as is the militarism of Berlin to an 
Englishman or a Frenchman. Even M. Vandervelde, who of 
all men might have allowed himself the bitterest reproaches, 
has recognised their cruel dilemma. “ If they had refused 
to vote the credits for the war,” he said, “‘ they would have 
given over their country to Cossack invasion. In voting them 
they have furnished to the Kaiser arms against republican 
France and against the democracies of Western Europe. 
Between these two evils they chose the one they considered 
the lesser. Again, I repeat, we do not blame them. . . .” 

Of the conduct of the German Socialists during the course 
of the war it is impossible at present to pass a complete _ 
judgment. Mr. Humphrey produces a good deal of evidence 
which shows the party in a creditable light. It has not 
been carried away by Jingoism or “ loyalty ” to the Kaiser 
(contrary to statements in the British Press). Vorwdrts, its 
principal newspaper, has been more than once suspended for 
its outspoken criticism. It has protested against the 
invasion of Belgium and Luxemburg, and it has refused to 
join the national hue and cry against England. There are, un- 
fortunately, less reputable things to record on the other side— 
the behaviour of a German Socialist deputation in Brussels, 
for example—of which Mr. Humphrey says nothing ; but it is 
not to be expected, as he observes, “ that in any big party 
such as the German S.D.P., with feeling running so high 
as during the present war, a proportion of their adherents 
should not be swept into the tide of popular feeling.” 

“The Russian View” is the least satisfactory chapter 
in the book. The author feels as all Socialists (and, indeed, 
all decent persons of any political creed) feel about the 
Russian despotism, and he gives a black enough report of the 
abominable treatment meted out during the last six months 
to Finns, Jews, Socialists, and the rest whom the Tsar’s 
Government hunts down like vermin. Still, the Russian 
Government is not the whole of Russia, and the Minority 
group of the Socialist Party does not comprise the whole of 
Russian Socialist opinion. Mr. Humphrey does not give 
an adequate account of the views of the Majority. He 
states, in a rather casual way, that “ among the supporters 
of the war Socialists and Anarchists are undoubtedly found, 
notably Prince Kropotkin, the distinguished exile in Eng- 
land,” but he makes no mention at all of two persons 
much more important in Russia than Kropotkin—M. 
Plekhanoff and Professor Roubanovitch. 

Mr. Humphrey concludes on a note of optimism. The 
International, “ defeated though it may have been in its 
main purpose of preventing the war, has remained loyal to its 
principles,” and we are willing to believe with him that, 
when the peace terms are being discussed, the Socialists 
will be able to pursue their object from a common platform. 
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But we imagine a good deal will have to be said before 
complete amity reigns on Mr. Humphrey’s suggested pro- 
gramme of settlement : (1) National divisions should deter- 
mine the frontiers of States. (2) Self-government should 
be granted subject peoples if, after a plebiscite, they pre- 
ferred suzerainty to complete independence. (3) The 
Balance of Power policy should be superseded by that of a 
Concert of Europe. (4) Parliament should have a real control 
over our foreign policy. (5) The reduction of armaments. 
(6) Foreign policy should have as its ideal a United States 
of Europe, with all seas neutral and navies supplanted by 
an international police. 


FOUR REMINISCENTS 


Memories of Forty Years. By Princess CATHERINE 
Rapzrwitt. Cassell. 16s. net. 


Memories and Musings. By Canon Wippicomsr. Allen 
& Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 


A Pilgrim’s Scrip. 
12s. 6d. net. 


And That Reminds Me. By Sraniey Coxon. 
12s. 6d. net. 


By R. Campsett THompson. Lane. 
Lane. 


“In truth,” says Princess Radziwill in her introduction, 
** this world of ours is not such a bad place after all.” That 
is putting a very brave face on it. It is no indiscriminate 
Panglossian optimism, but a philosophy like that of The 
Tempest, one that has arrived, through trials that would 
have disintegrated the courage of a less stubborn personality, 
to the serenity of wisdom. For, if her memoirs are a faithful 
reflection of her actual experience, the Princess, when the 
lamp of her cheerfulness was burning low, must surely have 
longed for a garret. The book is divided into three com- 
partments—impressions of London, of Berlin, and of Petro- 
grad. But it is an arbitrary division. The environment 
was precisely the same in all of them. Functionaries, 
diamonded ladies, diplomats, lordlings, the “‘ smart sct,”’ 
and the relatives of kings pass through the pages, like an 
endless procession of suburban houses. The world of odd 
and comic diversities does not so much as touch the hem 
of their official robes. They are nearly all alike. The women 
are amiable, but queenly ; the men are clegant, but digni- 
fied. In London it was garden-parties and “ the exclusive 
ranks of society”; in Berlin “ the Imperial carriages were 
exceedingly smart, the horses beautiful, and the liveries of 
the servants extremely dignified and in taste.” “* The Royal 
kitchen was excellently managed. ...” In Petrograd it 
was balls. Occasionally this appalling standardisation of 
life was relieved by a few literary intrusions. ‘“ Moberly 
Bell, with his leonine head,” for a moment threw upon the 
greyness of aristocratic monotony a light that never was in 
court or palace, and once there was a kind of mystical 
revelation of the remote, palpitant outside world : 


It was Miss Marie Corelli, whom I had been longing to know, and 
whose wonderful book, Barabbas, had moved me so deeply. I was 
the more astonished, I expect, because her personality was so different 
from what, in my mind, I had pictured it. I had imagined a tall, slim, 
lily-like woman, with a soft voice and dreamy eyes, and I was con- 
siderably amused to discover how far from my expectations was this 
author, who undoubtedly possessed a wonderful genius which could 
move her readers intensely. 


Princess Radziwill does not traffic much in the unwomanly 
business of politics. Of course, now and again she hears and 
records some epigram, some pointed apothegm, throwing the 
political world, like a flashlight photograph, into brilliant 
relief. ‘“‘‘ A Conservative,’ he told me, ‘is a man who 
changes his shirt every day; the Liberal does it once a 


week, and the Radical whenever he finds the opportunity, » 
Except about Mrs. Gladstone, a harmless lady, as her worst 
enemies would have admitted, the Princess is not even 
malicious. Still, there are occasional gleams of snobbery, 
which we welcome as a sauce to these lengthy and simple 
annals. Of plebeian politicians, coming from a reception at 
the Foreign Office, she writes that “ they stick ” their cards 
““on the mantelpiece of their best parlour in Manchester 
or Liverpool, or any other spot where they may happen to 
live.” 

Canon Widdicombe, of Bloemfontcin, muses and memo- 
rises with the gravity of Lamb’s Scotsman for nearly five 
hundred pages. He travels from Puseyism, London, 
“that wonderful Tube,” and “‘ the moral tone of the Press ” 
to South Africa in the ’sixtics, the rather remote struggle 
there between Church and State, native grievances, insects, 
the Boer War, and so on. We have a chapter as large as a 
continent on the causes of the Boer War, in which Chamber- 
lain was right and Kruger was wrong. Still, if compression, 
as the Canon has it in his picturesque way, is “ conspicuous 
by its absence,”’ the book, according to its leisurely lights, is 
sincere enough. There is a pathetic chapter at the end, 
advocating a universal “‘ Christian Reunion.” Alas, while 
not only the clerical house, but the whole international 
street is divided against itself, we are a long way from that 
kind of Tipperary. 

A Pilgrim’s Scrip is avowedly the record of an archzxo- 
logical itinerary through Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, old 
Assyria, Persia, the Sinai Peninsula, the Sudan and Anatolia, 
the land of the Hittites—‘ fossicking,” deciphering, and 
interpreting ancient inscriptions. But it might just as 
well have been a medieval chronicle wrenched out of its 
proper setting. Mr. Thompson is undoubtedly a man of 
literary parts. Nor has he any false modesty about it. 
He picks up his archaic style and flings it, like red pepper, 
into your face. Now an educated reader might, even with- 
out a glossary, guess or know what the following words 
meant: “ cartel,” ‘“‘ cautelous,” ‘‘ leer-headed,” “ baise- 
mains,” “ cursive,” ‘“ malison,” “ engrailed,”’ “ boggart,” 
“ accidie ” (a theological term, we believe), “ yare,” “ let- 
game,” “ bubbly-jock,” “ kynopic,” “ mignardise,” “ gor- 
bellied,” ‘“ purfled” (silhouetted ?),  ‘ mumchance,” 
“ ambages,” “ peised,” “ trailbaston,” “ springald,” “ lob- 
scouse,” “ bobbery,” and others. But what on earth is the 
meaning of “ bonny-clabber,” “ unspeaned ” (unspawned ?), 
“ borrel,”’ “‘ whitsters,”’ “‘ brabble,”’ “ franion,” “ gigmanity,” 
“* garboil,” “‘ kippled,” “ pheeze,” “ carney,” “ whoobub ” 
(hubbub ?), “ draff,” “* pruffle-like,” “ cornemusing,” “few- 
mets,” “gralloched,’ ‘“ganched,” “abaddon,” “quirt” 
and “ scourse” ? They are not pseudo-Arabic terms ; the 
context offers no clue. Here is an example of Mr. Thomp- 
son’s style: “Truly the insularity of Doctor Syntax 
contra medos rouses me as a theorising apostate to joust 
at the quintain of his outrecuidance.”” And such a 
sentence is but a drop in his recondite and figurative 
ocean. We have no idea whether there is any method in 
Mr. Thompson’s—well, eccentricity. If we aped his verbal 
somersaults we should call the book an exercise in archaic 
neologism. 

Mr. Coxon is no literary virtuoso. “ Not 1,” he would 
say, as he slapped his thigh. Nominally he is recalling his 
experiences in the Royal Indian Marine Service, as an assis- 
tant superintendent of police in Burma, and as a magistrate 
in India. But that were too direct a task for his paren- 


thetic and jaunty egoism. He prefers to immortalise 
his race-meetings, his wit, his appendicitis, his cricket, his 
wife and his wife’s sister, and his and his friends’ anecdotes. 
The anecdotes are like a plague of locusts, in that they are 
infinite in number and all exactly alike. 
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MORE ABOUT THE “NEW FRANCE” 


Makers of Modern France. By Cuartes DawsBarn. Mills 
& Boon. 10s. 6d. net. 


The war is no doubt responsible for the publication of this 
book, which consists of friendly, agreeable portraits of French 
personages, some more, some less in the foreground. Mr. 
Dawbarn’s selection of subjects is open to some criticism. 
It includes the President of the Republic and General 
Joffre; MM. Delcassé, Briand, Clemenceau, Jaurés, Louis 
Barthou, Metchnikoff, Delanney, France, Bergson, Jean 
Finot, Blériot, Lucien Guitry ; Mesdames Paquin and Héléne 
Miropolsky. We make no complaint against the politicians ; 
but this is not a representative list. Sculpture and music 
are forgotten, and literature is but poorly represented. The 
inclusion of Anatole France was no doubt inevitable, and the 
essay on him is the best in the book; Anatole France has 
compelled Mr. Dawbarn to exercise his mind a little. But 
is the author of La Révolte des Anges a maker of the “ new 
France ” (supposing that there is such a thing!)? We 
miss Maurice Barrés and Sorel badly; both of them are 
associated with “‘ movements of ideas,” and their action 
must have been more “ formative” than that of Madame 
Paquin or M. Finot. Sometimes Mr. Dawbarn explains 
why he has “ admitted” such and such a person into his 
“gallery.” ‘* Here Brieux works and thinks—thinks out 
the big and vital problems which interest him. It is because 
of his interest in these problems that he is one of the makers 
of France.” Of course it would be ridiculous to expect to 
meet in the one book with serious criticisms of statesmanship, 
literature, the drama, aviation, and dressmaking. 'We must 
say, however, that Mr. Dawbarn can describe M. Poincaré’s 
business, M. Bergson’s, and M. Blériot’s with equal ease ; also 
that his personal touches are inoffensive, for Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor’s temper is not more sweet. M. Poincaré “ is 
delightful in conversation. . . . He was kind enough to receive 
me at the Elysée on the eve of his departure for London. 
He spoke with evident sincerity of the pleasure he expected 
to obtain from personal contact with the British people, and 
alluded in a happy phrase to the ‘ essential character’ of 
the Entente.” ‘ M. Delcassé is one of the essential guardians 
[a happy phrase that] of national greatness. His strenuous 
little figure would be missed from the battlefield.”” Madame 
Paquin is “ indefatigable in her search for perfection.” 

In his introduction, the tone of which is slightly patro- 
nising, Mr. Dawbarn contrasts the new France with the 
France of 1870 or of the Dreyfus affaire. Energy, optimism, 
seriousness now characterise the nation. So far as character 
went, France was prepared for the war. In his allusions to 
current politics Mr. Dawbarn is discreet. He refers slight- 
ingly to “ party Government ” and to “ Sectarianism ” ; but 
he has evidently no belief in the prospects of a Royalist or a 

Catholic revival, nor is he, on the other hand, a Socialist or 
Utopian. When the German menace disappears, what will 
be the political orientation of France ? She will have none, 
perhaps? She will cease to act in the abstract? She will be 
satisfied to be just efficient, and Harmsworth shall be her 
prophet ? When Englishmen like Mr. Dawbarn speak of 
the nature of the Frenchman having changed, they really 
mean that the Frenchman is no longer “ radical” in his 
ideas ; if they are right, then the France of to-day is not 
different only from the France of Dreyfus or of 1870, but 
she is different also from the France of Richelieu or of 
Louis XIV. or of Napoleon. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Town Planning. By Grorce Capsury, jun. Longmans. 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Cadbury, writing from his special experience in Birmingham, 
necessarily and avowedly considers the problems of town planning 
chiefly in relation to the schemes of his own city. His book is a brief 













































JUST PUBLISHED 





A Cheap Re-issue of Charles Sarolea’s 
Epoch -making Book 


The 
Anglo-German 
Problem 


The King of the Belgians writes: “A 
prophetic book.” 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton writes: “No better 
or more important book has been written for many 
years on the question of international policy.” 


1/6 net. 


LONDON : 


T. C. & E. C. JACK and all Booksellers 











THE FABIAN SOCIETY. 


A Lecture will be given in the ESSEX 
HALL, Essex Street, Strand, on Friday, 
February 26th, 1915. The chair will be 
taken at 8 p.m. precisely. 


Subject : “ THE PROBLEM OF TURKEY 


IN EUROPE AND IN ASIA MINOR.” 
By SIR EDWIN PEARS. | 


SYLLABUS.—Definition of terms Turkey and Turks. What is 
problem? (1) Is Turkey to continue to exist as a nation? If so, is it 
to be 01 European or on Asiatic lines, or otherwise? (2) If Turkey | 
is not so to continue, what is likely to happen? Suggestions from 
continuity of Turkish history. Danger of being doctrinaire. 

As to Turkey in Europe : future of Constantinople and Straits. 

As to Asia Minor, problem is complicated by varied character | 
of races in Turkey. Turks: who are they? Never succeeded in 
amalgamating subject races. Leon Cahun’s opinion. Less progressive 
than other races; difficulty of language. Arabs and Dr. Doughty. 
Christian races more progressive, teste legal position of women and | 
educational progress. 


TO BE FOLLOWED BY QUESTIONS & DISCUSSION. | 
THIS LECTURE IS OPEN TO VISITORS. | 
Doors open at 7.30. | 























UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Creighton Lecture for 1914-15 will be given at King's College, 
Strand, by The Right Hon. Viscount Bryce, O.M., F.R.S., at 5 p.m., 
on Feb. 22. The subject of the Lecture will be ‘* Race Sentiment as 
a Factor in History.’ The Chair will be taken by the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Rosebery, K.G., Chancellor of the University. Admission 





free, by ticket, to be obtained from the Secretary, King’s College 
P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 
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summary of the city reconstruction movement, and a careful statement 
of the present position under the Housing and Town Planning Act. 
The chapter detailing the conditions governing the preparation of a 
plan will be of particular assistance to members of local authorities, 
bothered as they are by the regulations and practices of the Local 
Government Board. Other chapters discuss the making of roads, 
the allocation of sites, the things to aim at in designing residential 
areas and open spaces. The whole is written from close practical 
knowledge of what has been done and attempted during the past ten 
years in the making of garden cities and suburbs and the orderly 
extension of cities ; and municipal workers will be interested in Mr. 
Cadbury’s suggestions for the amendment of Mr. Burns’s Act. The 
illustrations are well chosen. If they, with the letterpress, seem 
unduly to emphasise the Bournville experiment, the circumstance is 
hardly to be wondered at. 


The Sea’s Anthology : From Earliest Times to the Middle of the 
Nineteenth Century. By J. E.Parrerson. Heinemann. 2s. net. 
This “labour of love taken up and dropped again and again, as 
occasion served,” is an achievement of which Mr. Patterson may be 
proud. He gives us all, or almost all, the sea poems of our nation— 
written during the period covered by him—in which we have any 
interest, and he has added a Preface, an Introduction, an Appendix, 
and copious notes, which greatly increase the value of the book. The 
pieces selected have a very wide range. There are poems on the 
“call” of the ocean; the winds and tides; ships and shipwrecks ; 
naval battles and piratical adventures; the myths, mysteries and 
treasures of the oceans; and there are ballads, songs, chanties and 
humorous pieces. Mr. Patterson speculates thoughtfully on the poems 
which he cannot give us—the poems which should have been 
written, but which never were written. “ It is astounding,” he says 
in his Introduction, “ that little more than one hundred and fifty years 
have passed since our poets began to pay any particular attention to 
the sea as a subject for their inspiration. Even then it was only a 
beginning that went very little further till within the past three or, 
four decades.”” Why is it that during the Elizabethan period, when 
Englishmen were strewing the oceans with their own and other nation’s 
corpses and wrecks, stamping our nation as the greatest sea power of 
the world, there was so little sea poetry written ? 


The Ancient East. By D. G. Hocartn. Williams and Norgate. 
(Home University Library.) 1s. net. 

By now the reading public is sufficiently familiar with this series 
to need no introduction to it. The name of Mr. Hogarth would in itself 
be an adequate introduction to the present volume. Mr. Hogarth has 
written a useful, and of course reliable, sketch of the history of the 
ancient world, in the Near East, until about a century and a half before 
the opening of the present era. He starts from the period which 
centres around the year 1000 s.c. Not earlier than that date does he 
consider that much that is reliable is known of human history. To 
those who wish to probe still further back, ‘he recommends another 
volume in the same series, Professor J. L. Myres’ The Dawn of History. 
Mr. Hogarth’s narrative is illustrated by several sketch maps which 
show the limits of empire at intervals during the period of which he 
treats. He has produced a little book which should prove indispensable 
to the layman desirous of obtaining a general impression of the history 
of the period which preceded the advent of the Greeks. 


The Princesse Mathilde Bonaparte. By Pattie W.Sercrant. Stanley 
Paul. 16s. net. 

In the course of that immense Journal in which the de Goncourt 
brothers jotted down their emotions and antipathies there is a series 
of references to “La Princesse’ extending over thirty years. This 
lady was the Princesse Mathilde Demidoff, née Bonaparte. She was 
the daughter of Jerome Bonaparte, and, as the cousin of Napoleon IIL., 
was a great lady during the Second Empire. It appears certain that, 
had she wished, she would have become Empress of France ; it is 
probable, though less certain, that she might have been Empress of 
Russia. Instead of which she married a wealthy Russian scoundrel— 
who soot left her—and ran a salon in Paris, where three generations 
of literary and artistic Frenchmen came to enjoy her hospitality. The 
story of her life is largely that of the salon, a record of the eminent who 
came to win a more or less lasting place in her affections. Sainte- 
Beuve is the best known of these ; we have his Letires a la Princesse as a 
permanent memorial of the friendship which was broken abruptly 
when the famous critic joined the staff of the anti-Bonapartist Temps— 
in a huff because another paper, for the first time in forty years’ 
journalism, had blue-pencilled parts of one of his articles! Mr. 
Sergeant has also introduced tales about the elder Dumas, Gautier, 
and Maupassant into his book, but the most interesting pages relate to 
Sainte-Beuve and the Goncourts. 


Nathan Hale, 1776: Biography and Materials. By Henry PHELPs 
Jounston. Humphrey Milford, for the Yale University Press. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Only by the good American can this book be appreciated. Nathan 


Hale was a young schoolmaster who joined Washington's army in 1775, 
and rose to be a captain. In the September of the following year he 
volunteered to spy out the British lines, but was caught in Lord Howe's 
camp and hanged on what is now the corner of Third Avenue and Sixty- 
sixth Street, New York. He was only twenty-one years old. The 
termination of his career has made Hale a popular hero ; this is the 
tenth book written to preserve his memory, and its author is a history 
professor. Plays and innumerable poems have been written about 
him. Professor Johnston has reprinted a number of Hale papers in 
the Appendix to his volume, from which it would appear that his hero 
had a Johnsonian giit of expression, but was shaky about his spelling. 
Surely brave men are not so scarce in America as to require to be 
commemorated on this scale ? 


THE CITY 


\ X aco Mr. Lloyd George says that we have invest- 
ments abroad sufficient to pay for the war for five 
years, he is no doubt speaking according to the 

book, but it can easily be misunderstood. He does not refer 

to the income from our foreign investments, but presumably 
the idea is that if we were able to sell all investments outside 
the United Kingdom which are the property of British sub- 

jects, they would fetch the equivalent of something over a 

million a day for five years. Of course, it would be quite 

impossible to sell these investments outside the United 

Kingdom, with the exception of American securities, of 

which a very large amount is held in this country. The 

American exchange, referred to last week as being excep- 

tionally low, has fallen much further and has been as 

low as $4.79}. While so low a rate is against this country, 
it is in favour of British investors who sell their American 
securities to New York, for it means that they receive some- 
thing like 1} per cent. more in sterling than the par value of 
their holdings in dollars. The £10,000,000 of Russian 

Treasury Five Per Cent. One-Year Bills, offered at 95, were 

immediately oversubscribed. Disappointed applicants 

should not commit suicide, as they will have further oppor- 
tunities of lending moncy to Russia on favourable terms. 

Business generally is slack, but there is a big demand for 

certain industrial shares. Shell Transport, which have been 

so frequently recommended in this column, have jumped five 
or six shillings during the week, and look like going higher. 

The first big mercantile issue made with Treasury sanction is 

the £500,000 Five Per Cent. First Mortgage Debentures of the 

Furness-Houlder Argentine Line, Ltd., now offered at 95. 

These are a good investment, the security and guarantec 

being excellent, and they have to be repaid at 101 by ten 

annual drawings of equal size, commencing March Ist, 1917, 

so that really a free lottery ticket of £6, with all prizes and 

no blanks (the lottery being which year between 1917 and 

1926 one’s debenture is drawn for payment) is given with 

each £100 of stock. The ships are not yet built, which, in one 

sense, is an advantage. The Brazil exchange is falling 
somewhat, but the loans keep comparatively firm. As 
anticipated, Argentine Railways are rising, for the crop news 
is good. The United States continue to lend money to 

Canada, the last provincial Government obliged in this 

fashion being the Province of Saskatchewan, which has 

placed $2,500,000 5 Per Cent. Loan in New York, at a net 
cost to it of 5? per cent. 


* & * 


The agreement between the railway companies and their 
men, whereby the latter are to receive additional pay of three 
shillings per week, is none too favourably viewed in the 
railway market, for although at the present time it is the 
nation and not the companies which has to mect this 
additional charge, and the companies have the right to give 
a fortnight’s notice withdrawing the concession upon the 
Government surrendering its control of the railways, every- 
one knows that the men will never consent to relinquish 
this much overdue increase. In fact, had it not been for 
the war they would have fought for—and probably obtained 
—a rise of five shillings, which they now regard as merely 
deferred. The prospect, therefore, from the investment 
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point of view, is not good for Home Rails, for a period of 
trade depression after the war cannot be avoided. As was 
said here recently, railway nationalisers should be in no 
hurry to take over the railways at the present juncture, as 
in a year or two the shareholders will probably be quite 
prepared to strike a bargain on reasonable terms. Generally 
speaking, it would be wise to sell Home Rail stocks, as it is 
easy to find better investments with more certain elements 
of stability, from the War Loan downwards. 
* * * 


Bankers’ letters from the United States show that the 
passing of the dividend on United States Steel Corporation 
Common Stock was wholly unexpected. It was realised that 
earnings for the quarter had been low, but seeing that the 
company has paid dividends regularly for fourteen years, 
and that the stock is held by such an enormous number of 
small shareholders, including thousands of the company’s 
workers, who have always been encouraged to invest in it, 
it was thought that at least a very small dividend would be 
paid. However, it was necessary to take $5,600,000 from 
the reserves to pay the preference dividend, and as to pay 
even $ per cent. on the Common for the quarter would 
have taken another $2,500,000, the Board decided to pass it 
altogether. Up to the end of 1913 the Steel Corporation was 
paying 5 per cent. on its Common Stock. The pressure of 
sales was so great that the New York Stock Exchange re- 
duced the minimum price from 48 to 43, then to 40, and then 
to 88. At this figure thousands of buying orders came in, 
and people are confident in America that the corner has been 
reached and that the United States Steel Corporation will 
now recover. Orders are said to be increasing, and although 
a dividend is not likely for the next quarter, and perhaps 
even that following, it is most probable that dividends will 
be resumed by the end of the year. At the present time the 
shares are quoted in New York at about 43, at which they 
should be a very good purchase. Unfortunately, however, 
while the Dutch, the French, the Germans, and others, are 
able to buy from New York at this price, we in this country 
are prevented from doing so, the minimum price at which 
a resident in the United Kingdom is allowed to purchase 
United States Steel Common being 50—i.e., £50 per $500, 
which is equal to an American price of about 483. When the 
American price reaches that figure again, United States Steel 
Common will probably be worth buying at the minimum 
price fixed here. Surely, however, the authorities will permit 
the minimum price in London to be lowered, for the other 
regulations as to the shares having been in physical possession 
in this country since September 30th effectively preclude any 
fresh importations of stock from America. 

* * * 


A special committee of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce sat to consider President Wilson’s Ship Purchase 
measure, whereby it was proposed that the United States 
Government should purchase and operate a mercantile 
marine. By a vote of 290 to 4 this Committee recommends 
the creation of an American merchant marine in the foreign 
trade, based upon the principles of private ownership, but 
its hostility to Government interference does not extend to 
subsidies, for it proposes that the difference in the cost of 
construction and operation of American vessels as compared 
with the lower costs of vessels built abroad and manned in 
accordance with (lower) European standards should be made 
up by the Government. The organs of some of the capitalist 
interests admit that this is a subsidy policy, but they add it 
is a subsidy paid specifically to labour. That being so, the 
anxiety they display for the subsidy first to pass the hands 
of private owners is quite touching in the devotion it shows 
to the interests of labour. The impartial foreign observer 
regarding the important opposition with which President 
Wilson has to contend in any development of State Socialism 
cannot help feeling that in some shape or other his proposals 
will be whittled down; not from fear of foreign complica- 
tions, but because they incorporate a principle extremely 
distasteful to all the business magnates. How far these will 
ultimately be successful in “‘ seotching ” the scheme remains 
to be seen. EmiL* Davies. 








A Grand National Concert of 


THE ALLIES 


will be given by THE INDEPENDENT MUSIC 
CLUB, at KINGSWAY HALL, on TUESDAY, 
MARCH 2nd, at 7.30 p.m., when artists from all 
nations of the Allies (Belgium, France, India, Japan, 
Russia and Servia) have kindly promised to assist. 





The proceeds, after paying expenses, will be 
devoted to erecting DRYING SHELTERS FOR 
SOLDIERS (with the special sanction of the War Office). 





Tickets: £1 1s., 10/6, 5/-, and 2/6. Tobe obtained 
from the Secretary, The Independent Music Club, 
West Lodge, 13, Pembroke Gardens, Kensington. 








OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 
Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. Full particulars 

and copies of the prospectus may be obtained (rom the Head Master, Bootham 
School, York. 





TYPEWRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel, 
Central 1565. 


YPEWRITING.—AIl branches of work undertaken by Miss 
Mauve F. Gatuirr, 37 Essex Street, Strand. Accuracy and promptness 
guaranteed. Telephone 4353 Central. 


"[ TESWRITING undertaken by expert. Author's MSS., Plays, 
Reports, and work of any length executed with utmost care and dispatch. 
—C. F.. 27 Sandringham Road. Golders Green, N.W. : 7 


TO LET. 


A LADY can strongly recommend to Students and other persons of moderate 
means FURNISHED APARTMENTS at 40 Paulton’'s Square, Chelsea, 
S.W., kept by a first-rate cook and thoroughly trustworthy woman 


URNISHED STUDIO, with Bedroom curtained off, in beautiful 

old house overlooking river. Ten minutes from Hammersmith Broadway. 
Large garden. 41 a week. including attendance and light. Private family. Suit 
single lady.—Box 266, Tue New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/— abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 








General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eight Guineas per page and pro rata, or Eight 


Shillings per inch, single column. 


Financial— 
Reports - - 10 Guineas per page 
Meetings -12 ss ee a 
Prospectuses 15 " wn 


Educational and Municipal Appointments 
Tenpence per line (12 lines per inch). 


Latest day for “Copy,” Wednesday. All com- 
munications should be addressed to THE 
MANAGER, “ THe New Statesman,” 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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March 13, 1915. 





NEW STATESMAN Supplement. 


INDUSTRIAL 
INSURANCE 


ITH its issue of March 13, 1915, THe New SraresMan 

will publish as a Special 3 2-page Supplement a Report of 

the Fabian Research Department on the Theory and 
Practice of Industrial Insurance.. Like its predecessor which 
dealt with the working of the Insurance Act, this Report is drafted 
by Mr. Sidney Webb, and the reception given to the former 
publication explains the widespread interest aroused in Insurance 
circles by the preliminary announcement of this Supplement. 
The whole system of Industrial Insurance is here subjected 
to a searching and critical examination, and the Report concludes 
with a remarkable detailed scheme of reform of a drastic character. 















@, The comprehensive nature of the Tue New Sraresman Insurance Act 
survey undertaken in this Report, Supplement on publication was discussed 


which runs to some 40,000 words, is in Leading and Special articles by almost 
every important daily paper in the country. 










indicated by the A few extracts are sufficient to indicate the 
Table of Contents. character of its reception :— 
= m= Morninc Post.— . . . Mr. Sidney Webb’ scientious report i 
1. INTRODUCTION. ricky awe 
Dairy TeLtecrapu.—"“ It is a comprehensive review, in which the 
2. WHAT IS INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE? — bey of the administrative system and its results are thoroughly 
explored. 
Datty Matt.—“ A remarkable interim report on the working of the 





3- BY WHOM IS INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE Insurance Act. ... Based on careful investigation by impartial 


experts, it confirms at every point our own criticisms of Mr. Lloyd 















in this most valuable compilation we have been for the first time LIrTED 
INTO AN ATMOSPHERE HIGHER THAN THAT OF PARTY, and to that 


12. CONCLU SIONS AND PROPOSALS. extent it is eminently useful and practical.” 





THE NEW STATESMAN, March 13, with 32-page INDUSTRIAL 
INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT. Sixpence. 






CONDUCTED? George’s panacea.” 
its : se Tue Datty News.—“ The Report, as published in Tat New States- | 
4: 9 HE ARMY OF AGENTS. MAN, is an able and careful document, containing a great deal of valuable 
information laboriously acquired, and with very few traces of bias or 
* ~ , ’ > A prye lack of impartiality in its compilation.” 
+ THE PREMIUMS AND THE BENEFITS. Datty Express.—“ Serious allegations against the working, or rather 
lack of working, of Mr. Lloyd George’s hustled insurance scheme are | 
6. THE STORY OF “THE PRUDENTIAL.” contained in the report.” 
_ Patt Matt Gazetre.—‘ The attitude adopted is not hostile - 
>. THE PR EVALENCE OF LAPSING. pmo te = severe criticisms which are made therefore carry a | 
m be —s Tue Grose.—‘ A great service has been rendered by the Fabian 
8. THE “ EXCESSIVE COST.” Society in setting on foot the expert and impartial inquiry into the 
wormuns of the Insurance Act, of which the report is published this week 
> r > PX y THE New STATESMAN.” 
9. SOME MEANS THAT HAVE BEEN Tue Osserver.— A most valuable document.” | 
SUGGESTED OF REDUCING THE COST. Weexty Dispatcu.—‘ The first comprehensive investigation of the 
working of the Insurance Act is the subject of a remarkable interim 
+ rach r ~ Tal report published in yesterday’s issue of Taz New STATESMAN.” , 
10. ALTERNATIVES TO THE COLLECTING WEstTMINSTER GazerTe.—“ If we do not rap y the ee py 
-VYOTR of the report, we say that it is worthy of study by interested in the 
SYSTEM. working of the Insurance Act.” 
/ 7 y< T MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ In thirty-one large and closely-printed 
11. MALPRACTICES OF INDUSTRIAL pages it covers the whole ground in considerable detail. . . .” 
INSURANCE. Suerrietp Dairy InpEPENDENT.—“ We do not hesitate to say that | 
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